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Pro) 90 yeats ſince, ſuch an. 
idea would have excited the indi 

tion of Europe. In vain, would it have 
been, to have talked of the virtues of 
Negroes. Then, truth was charged, 


with impoſture, and deemed an inſult 


to man. Our unfortunate anceſtors aps. 

preſſed, in their homes, by the 5 
tiſm of the Portugueſe, had, alas 1 no 
witneſſes of their tears, but the ſtormy 
heavens of their country. What could 
they expect from the tri unal of reaſon ?. 
She was too often ſilent while paſſion 
ſpoke. It was to ſatisfy the avidity of 
defire that ſtrangers landed on our 647 ug 
The ſimple wiſh of inſtructing us, had 
never 104 them from their own * 
clime. The thirſt for gold conſumed 


them. We tad too tle to give them; 
Vol. I. B . and 
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and ſoon they hope to draw from our 
bodily. gs 6 more . mer- 
chanqi 77 
 At'that petid the minds df 1 were 
agitated with the fury of making diſco- 
veries. Navigation was riſing out of 
her infancy, European veſſels, crouded 
the coaſts of Africa; benifrate into the 
— of Aſia; and gave a new world 
to the ſwords of Cortez and Pizarro. 

It may be queſtioned, at this day, if 
the conqueſt of the two Americas, whs 
more fatal*to the natives than to the peo- 
ple of Africa. Entire races of men deſ- 
troyed ! Mexicans, Peruvians, the fierce 
Carribees, and the peaceful inhabitant 

of Hiſpatiola all ſwept from the face b 
. the earth! Süch are 5 titles by / which, 
the Americans claim the palin « 050 wretch- 
. ednefs. | But we! we, ſnatched from our 
homes, to put on chains from Which 
datt ene will releaſe us! We, deſtined. 
fromthe birth fo the ſhame of fla very, 
2 t two thouſand leagues f from us 
bite bloody conquerors | have annihilated 
their new fabjeas! We, torn from our 
| * our brethren, our "WIVES, our 
children, to cultivate that land in which 
the ſcattered carcaſes of the ancient poſ- 
Fffors oy. out Sh 2 . wh ich 
-we 
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we cannot undertake either for them or 
ourſelves! Are we not more to be piti- 
ed than thoſe ? They are dead: alu! 
we live! We drag, over their tom 
chains more cruel than death ; our 115 
is daily ſhed on their ets aſhes ; 
and we endure at once the remembrance 
of their ills, the pangs of our own, and 
the tak, which, .as human beingy, \ 0 
feel for the crimes of our abe 
And theſe are men! whole nations of 
men ! who would rather have us ſor 
ſlaves than friends. To what end, then, 
are they taught by philoſophy, by the 
arts, the ſciences? Do they pretend: 
thoſe ſoften the manners, and elevate. 
the ſoul ? We will ſhew them our chains,, 
and ſay to them, what more could; baxr- 


. - . — 


barians do? ? Po what . is ref ſub- 


Ah! we are their wy When 5 
landed on our ſhores, they often found 
hoſpitality, ſometimes defiance; but in 
receiving, or jecting them, we equally 
e the impulſe of nature. We 
have not their intelligence: when . ve 
opened our hearts to ti em, they; ſhould, 
have cheriſhed us; when our hearts re- 
pelled them, it was their duty to have 
gained us. 


B 2 Pardon, 
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Pardon, virtuous Ferdinand / pardon 
the ſentiments which are extorted from 
me by the remembrance of miſeries to 
Which I have ſeen my countrymen de- 
voted. I have forgotten my own. 
Long ſince has your friendſhip effaced 
them all, But this friendſhip impels 
me to preſerve your eſteem ; you would 
bluſh for me, if the virtues of a Euro- 
pean had ſtrucken from my memory 
the ills which white people have heaped . 
upon the heads of negroes. 
Fett I will not confound the prefent 
age with the times in which ſovereigns, 
their miniſters, their people, heard with 
indifference, the recital of our torments, 
and ſmiled on the unfeeling planter, who 
Preſented himſelf gliſtening with the 
Sold he had acquired by our blood. Eu- 
Topean hearts are ſaid to be ſoftened. 
Humanity is heard; they ſpeak of 
Iightening our chains; perhaps of break- 
ing them. And what riſk you, Euro- 
peans ? Prove our friendſhip, Believe. 
me, you ſhall be richer for it. Attach- 
ment gives double force to the arm, 
Had I not been attracted by this ray df 
hope, I had left my adventures in obli - 
vion. But Europeans ſhall now hear me. 
Europeans ſhall learn, from me, what 
ö | are 
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are the men whom they have devoted to 
diſdain. 
I was born in 1 *, on the borders of 
the Senegal. My ather was a brother of 


the ſovereign of our nation. I ſhall call 
my uncle Siratk,(1)* a name which, in 


the language of the country, ſignifies 


king, A minute account of wy. educa- 
tion muſt not be expected. It is well 


known to what narrow limits our educa- 


' #6 


tion is confined. We are taught few 
duties, for our ſyſtem of morality does 


not extend to vice diltiaRions ; compel- 


led to little ſtudy, becauſe our inſtructi- 
on compriſes only general objects. In 


bodily exerciſes, in drawing the bow, 


running, ſwimming, wreſtling, and 


hunting, in fuch occupations pals away, 


the uniform days of the negro youths. 
Heaven has not been willing that the 


arts and ſciences ſhould vifit us. We 


learn what is uſeful, nothing more; our 
views are directed onl to the wants of 
nature. The moſt robuſt and moſt ac- 


tive negro becomes the richeſt; He 


who combats, the enemies of his com- 
try with the greateſt ſucceſs, 1 nobleſt. 
But neither this nobility not t up ets riches 


* See the notes at the end of each Wos 
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deſcend to poſterity. A negro who, 
ke my ſelf, could look back to twenty 
.anceſtors ſucceſſively on the throne, re- 
mains notwithſtanding in the ordinary 
claſs. of citizens. The ſtate is the ſole 
heir; of individuals. Children, on the 
death of their father, are obliged to find, 
in their induſtry or valour, the ſource of 
a new. fortune; which, in its turn, be- 
comes the public treaſure. 

If our education were more finiſhed, 
we. ſhould equal, perhaps ſurpaſs, Eu- 
ropeans. We do not yield to them in 
addreſs ; and addreſs announces a degree 
ok intelligence which, with culture, 
would embrace the greateſt objects. To 
diſpute the qualities of the heart with us 
would be too . injurious, education does 
not create, it merely gives a poliſh to 
With us there is no knowledge of that 


| infenſible with grace, obdurate with po - 


liteneſs,” implacable with urbanity. We 
have not the art of making offers with- 
out giving; but we give without an 
offer, 'We 'do not condole without af- 
fordin: fuccour ; but we ſuccour without 
condotement. The impoſing words of 
honour, fidelity, delicacy, attachment, are 
125 n unknown 
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unknown to us; but we are faithful -t6 
our word, we love our wives, we ſerve 
dur friends, we treat' ſtrangers as we 
would they ſhould'treat us. The unre- 
miiting practice of thoſe actions has ren- 
dered the names which miglłit be ſubſtiz 
tuted for them unneceſſary. In fine, we 
do not poſſeſs ſuperb palaces, in which 


I a 


we might ſhun the eye of miſery; we 


inhabit huts only, which are alike open 
to the poor and the rich; the ſtranger 
and the friend; and beneath whoſe roof 
wearineſs ne ver enters, becauſe Tuxury 
is not to be found therme. 

I have not to complain of Nature. 


She endowed me with a robuſt form, a 


_ diftinguiſhet height. To that ſhe add- 
ed the beauty of my nation: a jet black, 


- 
” 


x" full forehead, piercing eyes, a lary 

mouth, and fine teeeth. Such was the 
veil. What did it conceal ? A profound 
ſenſibility, patience which approached to 
obſtinacy, a courage of mind bordering 
on fierceneſs; a dildam for 'obſtacles, a 
goodneſa of Heart, which fed alternately 
on the benefits it conferred and received, 
Such was my character: if it announced 
virtues, it ſuppoſed faults ; nor was 1 
deſtitute of them. My ſenſtbiltty often 
wandered from my prudence; my cou- 
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xage was blind ; my credulity extreme ; 
and the impetuoſity of my mind cauſed 
me ſometimes to forget that all men 


| have need of indulgence. 


+. 1 ianoko-was the name I received at my 


birth. Love watched over my cradle ; 


and my eyes no ſooner diſtinguiſhed ob- 


js, than I felt the charms of Amelia. 
It will ſeem aſtoniſhing, that the ob- 


ject of my paſſion bore a European 
name. Amelia, however, was an Afri- 


can; but her father was a native of 
France. The unfortunate Dumont (that 
was her father's name) had been ſhip- 
wrecked at the mouth of the river Gam- 
bia. He alone ſurvived the loſs of the 
veſſel, which he commanded. An ex- 
cellent ſwimmer, he owed the preſerva- 
tion of his life to the ſtrength of his arms 
and conſtitution. Caſt upon an unknown 
land, covered with contuſions which he 
received from the points of rocks againſt 
which the waves had daſhed him, worn 
out with hunger and fatigue, ſtill had he 
the courage to triumph over deſpair. - 
His maritime knowledge flattered 
him with the hopes of gaining the river 
Senegal, by following the coaſt. After 
twenty; four hours ceſſation from fatigue, 
during which he had no other bed t 2 
ö ; f & . t © 
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the ſand of the ſhore, and no other re- 
freſhment than ſome ſhell-fiſh which the 


waves had depoſited at his feet, he be- 


gan his journey. Throughout the day, 
be dreaded the fight of men; in tha. 
night, he ſhuddered at the ferocity of 
animals, whofe howlings filled him with 


terror. His food was wild fruits, and he 
ttembled while he plucked them. 


In this manner he wandered a month, 
during which he feldom yielded to ſleep. 
At length he fonnd himfelf at the mouth 
of a river whoſe oppoſite bank was cover- 


ed with a thick foreſt which extended be- 


yond the reach of ſight, along the ſhores 


of the fea. The weakneſs to which he 


was reduced, the breadth of the cur- 
rent, the fear of firaying in fuch an 


immenſe foreſt, compelled him to pro- 


ceed up the river, without attempting 
to crofs it. He did not doubt but it 
was one of the branches of the Senegal, 
but ſaw it was not that in which Euro- 
pean veffels are aecuſtomed to anchor. 
He felt that this new direction, which he 


was driven to take, muſt lengthen his 
Journey; and he purſued it with grief. 


One day, ſinking beneath wearineſs and 


want of fleep, he threw himſelf down at 


T little diſtance from the city where 'T 
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was born. Some negroes, conducted to 
the place by their employment of fiſhing, 
perceived him lying without ſenſe or 
motion. The appearance of a white 
man aſtoniſhed them, but they ap- 
proached him; he ſtill breathed, and 
they haſtened to carry him to the city. 
On his recovering, he was terrified to 
find himſelf in the midſt of a vaſt quan- 
tity of people, whom curioſity had aſ- 
fembled ; but the kind careſſes of his 
hoſts, their tender cares, their officious 
friendſhip, inſenſibly diſſipated his fears. 
At firſt, the neceſſity of his regaining 
his ſtrength detained him among us; 
hut ſoon, the charms of our innocent life 
gently won him to our ſociety. The 
remembrance of his country weakened 
ane ; an attachment which he felt 
fox one of our women, effaced it for ever. 
Hai received him with goodneſs. To 
expreſs his gratitude, he learned our lan- 
guage; he recounted his misfortunes, 
and we loved him the better for them. 
The ſovereign and his ſubjects contend- 
ed for the happineſs of rendering his fate 

agreeable. "He married the female 
whom he loved; the nation conſtructed 
4 dwelling for him, gave him lands, 
taught him to cultivate them; a ps 
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birth of Amelia rendered indiſſoluble the 
new ties which attached him to Africa. 
Dumont had the amiable manners of 
his country without its frivolity, its in- 
conſtancy; and in him the charms of 
underſtanding gave a grace to the qua- 
lities of the heart. A brother whom 
he had left in Europe was the only object 
of his regrets. They had loſt in their 
infancy their father and their mother. 
The benedictions of theſe parents had 
been their only heritage. A relation un- 
dertook the charge of their education; 
they would have repaid his cares, but 
death ſnatched him from them, when 
they more than ever ſtood in need of a 
director. | 
Daumont choſe the frat,” His _ con- 
duet procured him the poſt of captain in · 
the merchant-ſervice, which he filled 
with honour, when the ſea ſwallowed up 
his veſſel, his companions, all that he 
poſſeſſed. - Content with his lot, in- 
3 by the philoſaphy which teaches 
that man is dear to God, by the virtues 
he exerciſes, not by the climate he inha- 
bits, he thought it his duty to accept 
with gratitude the new country which | 
Heaven had given! him as a e 5 
, . | 3 
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for the confidence which he placed in bis 
infinite goodneſs. e. 

- *  :He was but four-and-twenty when 
my countrymen received him. I was 
then in my infancy. He was loved b 
all; but my father, who by his ran 

ſierved bim'nke. than others, loved him 
\Rill more. That ſpecies of ſympathy, 
that analogy of ſentiment, which pre- 
pares, forms and draws together the 

ties af the heart, had ſtrictly united 

them. I may ſay, then, I was reared 

in the boſom of Dumont; for he loved the 

father too much not to love the ſon. 1 

knew. the French, almoſt as ſoon as 

my native language. The aſſiduity 

of Dumont had alſo taught that to his 

: . wifeand my father; and the two families 

| "ompoled, in the depth of Africa, a 

. Tociety ſo entire, that we could have 

. hved ſeparated from every human being. 
Thus it was that Nature, in placin 

me near Amelia, made me feel the neceſ- 

: ty. of loving her, of pleaſing her, of re- 

paying to her without reſerve the ten- 

derneſs with which her father honoured 

me. The endearing names of fiſter and 

brother were to us the happy preſage of 

titles mare endearing, which we one day 

booked for. Peaccable ſentiments ! de- 


 - hcious moments of infancy } what have 
become of you] why muſt you be ſuc- 


cede - 


—  — 
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ceeded by every ſpecies of ill which the 
paſſions of men can produce! 

Dumont permitted me 10 remain till 
the age of twelve, without any other in- 
ſtruction than that of children of my on 
age and country, excepting the French 
language, in which Jevery day improv- 
et, But with pleaſure he ſaw a curioſi- 
ty pervade me which I could not diſſem- 


ble, and. which he promiſed to himſelf | 


to uſe as the means of conducting me 
inſenſibly to the important truths for 


which man is born. If he ſpoke to my 


father of the . the magnificence of 
France; of the genius, politeneſs, affa- 


bility, of his countrymen; of the diſco- 


veries and ſciences of Europe; I liſtened 
to him with an attention which could not 
eſcape his obſervation. My father, at 


one of theſe times, ſaid to him, I cannot 


7 
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doubt the happineſs which is the lot of 
your country. How many thoufand 


negroes have been taken from our coaſts = 
by European ' veſſels! The right of 
war permits us to diſpoſe of thoſe priſoñ - 


ers we take in battle, and we deliver 


them up as trifles. Alas! the Euro- 
peans are more virtuous than we are. 


— by humanity, they come to 


ſnatch them from our chains. The ne- 


groes muſt be happy with them; for 
none has ever returned to their families. 
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Dumont was ſilent; his colour became a 
deep red; but it did not dra our atten 
tion. We were yet ignorant that the 
ſouls of white men can expreſs itſelf on 
their wifage. "RIF 
I could not ceaſe to liſten to Dumon!'s 
leſſons. He did not ceaſe to repeat io 
me what | had already heard a hundred 
times. I eagerly demanded the reaſon 
of every thing which I ſaw him do con- 
trary to our cuſtoms, . * Why did he 
not eat in our manner? Why had he 
made habits for himſelf, his wife, and 
daughter?“ He anſwered me with 
_ .goodnels, He ſhewed me the charms 
which there are in decency, modeſty and 
purity of manners. a 


% 


There was but one of his actions re- 
ſpecting which he was ſilent, and that 
Jlence was intended to excite my curioſi- 
ty. Every evening and morning 1 ſaw 

wm proſtrate himſelf, While his wife and 
child did the ſame. He drew from his 
pocket an aſſemblage of ſmali leaves, 
frongly ſewed together. I perceived on 
them a multitude of black marks regu- 
larly arranged, the meaning of which 

were unknown to me. It was eaſy to 
ſee that this little book (for ſuch it was) 
had been damaged by wet. L did nat 
Wool in e 35 teme 
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doubt but that he had ſaved it from the 
ſhipwreck; for 1 had never feen any 
thing like it among our countrymen. 
He fixed his eyes upon it, pronounced 
a ſet of words with enthuſiaſm. Theſe 
words were neither of the Negro nor 
French language; but their harmony 
was exceedingly delightful. I alfa 
threw myſelf on my —— 1 firongly 
joined, my little hands together. Like 
him, I raiſed my eyes to heaven. I was 
apprehenſive. of forgetting the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance of a ſcene ſo new to me. It 
ſeemed that all this rendered Dumont 
more dear to me. At one of thoſe 
times, I threw myſelf into his arms. In- 
form me, ſaid I, why do you do thus ? 
He embraced me. Tears of joy ſprang 
from his eyes. It is not yet time, an- 
ſwered he. 

J approached my thirteenth year. 
One day, when I had preſſed him more 
earneſtly than uſual on the ſubject, witk- 
out e any ſatisfactory anſwer, | 
his, refuſal truly offended me. 1 
ſau / him ſmile at the little marks of my 
impatience, and that redoubled it. Every 
thing diſpleaſed me: even Amelia could 
ſcarcely: chaſe away my chagrin: Lex- 

Bo Fe a ſecret . — of which 4 
s Son 


61 
could give no account. So true it is 
that the 'worthip of the divinity becomes 
neceſſary to man, in'the inftant that the 
ſlighteſt notion of a fupreme Being is 
awakened in the ſoul. SE 
When Dumont ſaw the ſun deſcending 
towards the horizon, he ſaid, Wilt 
Hamko walk with me? At firſt I was 
tempted to refuſe him, but I had not 
the power. My felf-love was wounded, 
but my heart was not, I feared to 
grieye Damm. We walked. Inſenſi- 
bly be turned his converſation to his 
eduntry; and hs ſpoke to me of the 
grandeur, the majeſty, and the ſump- 
tuouſneſs of its temples. This word was 
new to me. It called forth all my atten- 
tion. I heard with tranſport the de- 
foription'of a temple. My dear Dumont, 
ſaid J, what pleaſure to liſten to you! 
. A'temple muſt be ſuperb. How grand 
the ſpectacle of her rich ornaments, her 
ecious vaſes, her prieſts cloathed in 
men! How charming the fourd of that 
rmomtous muſic : Fat you have never 
oken to me of this before. Why theſe 
vaſt edifices ? Why this pomp > Why 
this incenſe ? f | NING v5 N ä 1 
While 1 thus interrogated him, we 


had tziüned the top of a Hi which over-. 
* © 1. bad 8 


booked 
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looked the country. The ſeaſon of 
rains was paſſed. The ſtorms were fled. 
The heavens were ſerene ; and the air 
bore, on its boſom, the ſweet perfumes: 
which aroſe from the flowers profuſely 
ſcattered on the plain. Never had na- 
ture ſeemed ſo delightful to me. The 
eye in its rapid courſe wandered around 
an immenſe horizon. It beheld the ma- 
jeſtic Senegal haſtening from a ſource 
unknown to the ſea with its peaceful 
waves. Vaſt foreſts, diverſified paſ- 
tures, numerous huts enriched its banks. 
The ſun deprived of his fierceneſs was 
ſinking into another hemiſphere; and 


the moon was ſlowly tiling over the 


mountains of Ly bia. 
_ Behold this ſpectacle! ſaid Dumont to 
me. Does it fay nothing to your heart? 
It raviſhes my ſenſes, cried I. Ah how 
happy is man to ſee it, to enjoy it, 
and to feel that he enjoys it. Without 
doubt, replied Dumont : but if he knows 
not the hand that created theſe ſcenes, 
he has no more enjoyment of them than 
animals. Know you the Being who ſuſ- 
tains thoſe burning globes, whoſe 
warmth brings your harveſt to the birth, 

and whoſe rays diſſipate the obſcurity of 
your nights? Do you know the _— 

* 44 
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who caſts forth this river from: the en- 
trails of the earth? Who covers its ſides - 
with thoſe exquiſite flowers; with thoſe 
woods whoſe ſhade. repels the heat of 
day; thoſe animalgfwhoſe milk nouriſnes 
you ; thoſe birds whoſe ſong amuſes 
your ear? No, replied l, but he muſt be 
good and infinitely powerful, Ah, cried 
e, this being ſo good, ſo powerful, is 
your God, is 25 God, is the God of the 
univerſe. For you, for man, he created 
this ſcene which charms you. He has 
created yourſelf to enjoy it: not to be an 
ingrate. Such benefactions merit your 
1 ſhould you not love him then? 

He alone, if you offend him, can de- 
E rive you 'of them : ſhould you not fear 
m den? He alone has the power to 


7 fill you with proſperity : then ſnould you 


not adore him? And new behold your- 
' felf informed of the motive of that acti- 

an winch you fee me repeat every day. 
It is before him that I humiliate myſe | 
At his feet, I proſtrate myſelf io de- 
mand; not an increaſe of bleſſings which 
he has luviſhed on me, but of! the: virtues 
which render me warthy of his benefaQi- 
one On the! riſing of the ſun, I pay to 
ef firſt homage; and when the re- 
'might-calls me to fleep,! my laſt 
entiments 
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ſentiments are due to him. — “ Privi- 
leged mortal! Is it to you alone that 
God is known? We, though men like 
yourſelf, we do not know him.“ 
Jou do not, but one day you will. 
The people of Europe know him, and 
aſſemble to adore him; and hence the 
origin of thoſe temples, of that worſhip 
which I have juſt deſcribed.” ——* And 
do the Europeans, like you, demand 
virtues of that Being?“ “ It is their 
duty.” —“ Then your people are the 
worthieſt on the. earth.“ “ They 
ou ** ſo,” anſwered Dumont, with 
a ſigh. | ri F 
light approached. We returned to 
our habitation. My heart was full. A 
new and delicate ſatisfaction had infuf- 
; ed itſelf into all my feelings. One thing 
alone ſtil} gave me inquietude. I wiſhed 
to de entirely freed. from my doubt. Is 
your God, ſaid I to him, alſo the, God of 
Amelia Les, he anſwered with trans 
ſport ; and I hope will be in every mo- 
ment of her exiſtence. Tis done, I 
cried, The God of Amelia ſhall be mine. 
J ſee that he has the power of beſtowing 
virtues. 3. 101 n e. 2 
Not one inſtant of the night ſaw, me 
cloſe my eyes. My converſation. with 
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Dim had fhed on all the objects 
which ſurrounded me an intereſt which 
till then they wanted. My father, my 
mother, my young comrade Otourcu, 
our hut, even my paroquet, every thing, 
which till then had ſeemed indifferent 
enough to me, preſented itſelf in a ſe- 
ducing form. God of Dumont / ſaid I to 
myſelf, is it then for the prefervation of 
my life that thou haſt taught my father to 
fold me in his arms? Is it to foften my 
vexations that thou giveſt a tender heart 

to Otourou ? Is it to guard me- againſt 
the ſtorms that thou buildeſt this hut for 
me d ls it to amuſe my leiſure that thou 
doſt render this bird ſo tractable? With- 


bout thee | ſhould not have all theſe? It 


ſeemed to me that an unknown voice an- 
ſwered, No, without doubt. I liſtened, 
but heard no more of it. O give me 
then, God of Dumant, the virtues which 
Pleaſe thee.” I was in bed. A ſudden 


movement, which I made, threw down 


my arrows.yhich hung near me. Theſe 
_ arzows,” that till then had ſo greatly 
amuſed me, now cauſed me an inyolun- 
tary emotion of horror. I threw them 
ftom me with a trembling hand, faying, 


Vitis not the God of Dumont who has 


Sen me khete, for they deſtroy men, 
nnn a | a they ; 


„ 

they deſtroy the animals they ſtrike : I 
feel that the ſight of ſufferings is no plea- 
ſure to me. But, perhaps, there is a 

od of evil, of whom Duma has not 
ſpoken to me.“ This idea gave me pain: 
alas! I was ignorant that the paſſions of 
men were the origin of that evil, which 
in my trouble, I exalted into a divinity. 
Scarcely was it day when | flew to 


Dumont. My mind was conſumed with 


doubt. I overwhelmed him with queſ- 
tions. He had commenced too happily 
with me not to proceed. He found me 
yet exempt from vices and prejudices; 
and in a few months the Chriſtian religi- 
on was fully known to nme. 

I attained my eighteenth year. Du- 
mnt often propoſed to conduct me to 
the ſea coaſt, in order to find ſome Eu- 
ropean ſettlements where I might alto- 
gether embrace the religion he had 
taught me. The journey was not with- 
out danger. We muſt traverſe ſome 
countries inimical te us. My father, 
alarmed by theſe reflections, by his 

friendſhip for Dumont, by his  affeQtion 
for me, oppoſed the deſign, The, wife 
of Dumont felt theſe alarms ſtill more 
ſtrongly. She knew that her daughter 
muſt be of the party; and the fear of 


— 
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. 
lofing, perhaps, for ever, her huſband 


and her child firuck ſo forcibly on her 
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mind, that fi eee her dg ee 
ence with 'Dumont to deter him from its 
execution. For me, beſide the attach- 


ment which. I had really conceived for 


the teligion of my friend, I had another 


inteteſt extremely powerful with my 


heart to haften my departure.” Dumont 
had declared, that e Could not permit 
band of Amelia till both 


of tis\were/baprized ; and till our marri- 


age could be conſecrated. a the foot of 
the altar. Dumont had inf 

and 1 had inſtructed my comrade Outoy- 
rou,, What ſhould we fear? did I often 
ſay to the father of Amelia, We are 


ructed me, 


3 


three. We are brave ; you are prudent. 
What dangers are there that we may not 
face with the aid of courage and of it. 

dom? It is eaſy for us to defend ,our- 
ſelves if we are attacked; it will flill be 
more eaſy to ſnhun our enemies. The 
og Kok the woods, the diſtance of 
the habitations, every thing favors us. 
If Amelia is overcame with fatigue, Otou- 


rn and fare ftrong; we will carry her. 


Daun, whole” feelings accorded with 
mine, eaſily yielded to my reaſons, He 


" 


N ſpoke, with ſuch energy to my father „ to 


q his - 


— 
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his wife; that they no longer heſitated. 
They themſelves. determined to acrom- 
pany us; and though the next day was: 
not fixed for, the day of our departure, it 
was; becauſe our harveſt: was at hand. 
Fatal delay! The firſt rr of all my 
miſeries |. | 

Our harveſt was ready ; ; it was abun- 
dant. Every one laboured inceſfantly. 
dns; the day; and at night the gene»! 
ral joy was announced by ſhouts, ſongs; 
and dances : the uſual relaxation of the 
fatigues of negrocs. I waz in a rapturous 
delirium. I thought of nothing but my 
- future happineſs; 1 talked of nothing 
but our Journey. My love for Ana 
was extreme. I ſaw her, I adored: her, 
Lnever quitted her for an inſtant : yet, 
ſuch was the violence of my deſires, that 
I forgot the felicity in my power; and I 
reſembled a man, who, long ſeparated: 
from the object of his tender neſs, counts 
the minutes which bring near the day 


in which he ſhall return to her. 


Otourau, who had but one ſoul with 
me, partook of my happineſs; but in 
his. own manner. I, ever impetubus, -- 
looked only to the ſucceſs of my wiſhes: 
He, calm and patient, did but ſtudy: 
the means to inſure that ſucceſs. It 

ſeemed 


[44 1 
; „ that nature had founded our 
| miiiendihip on the difference of our cha- 


ructers; 5 rather that ſhe had deſigned : 
Gtourau'to'be my guardian angel. His 
| father, whom he had never ſeen, was 
bl negro of a neighbouring village. He 
l had diſappeared in a war between our 
nation and the people of Galam, and 
had left his wife pregnant. Da the re- 
turn of peace this woman, named Auiliba, 
came to the court of Siralik, Wik | 
| _ ther hope of heating intelligence of 
bier huſband. Fler inquiries were vaing 
my father Joined his to them, but with- 
out ſucceſs. He kindly took her to his 
own home, where the was delivered of 
One; and grief ſoon after conducted 
her to the tumb. Her infant foutid; in 
my father, that humanity neh is often 
1 more compaſſionate. than nature. Ozourou 
and I had but one cradle; and he was 
| my brother vejore years made bim * 
"end! 5 
£ 1 dare declare that we reſembled Ech 
| ether only incourage; and with this dif- 
ſerence even there, that I ruſhed on dan- 
8er the moment I perceived chem, 
while Otourou only oppoſe himſelf to 
them when they wefe inevitable. Al- 


a» * my always I, he ſmiled. 
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at my ſallies, but he did not thwart 
them. Maſter of his mind, of his pai- 
ſions, all his being acted in obedience to 
his judgment : my judgment was a ſlave 
to the ardour of my character. Did I 
with for any thing? Did it not meet his 
wiſhes? He began to wiſh as 1 did, and 
] ſoon finiſhed by having no wiſh but his. 
The nature of his goodneſs, his 2 
ſity, his friendſhip was not the ſame as 
mine. With me thefe virtues ſpread 
without, like a torrent; with him 
they acted ſilently within. His were 
_ concealed, but ſolid; they were mute 
but active. In ſhort, generally more 
perfect than I, in forgetting injuries he 
was inferior to me. And here again ap- 
peared the effect of our different temper- 
aments. In me, anger burſt into a ſtorm; 
and was ſoon ſucceeded by a calm. She 
took up ber dwelling with him, Ven- 
geance never was extinguiſhed: in his 
breaſt, or only when it was loſt in the 
<coldneſs of diſdain. -- 0 4h 

Otourou, who ſaw each day my eager- 
* nels for our journey, thouglt of nothing 
but the means of diminiſhing its dan- 
gers. Without opening his deſign: tp - 
any one, he quitted his home, and ad- 


. * wanced ſo far into the country of our 


Vol. I. C enemy, 
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enemy, that he diſcovered, from a high 
mountain, the ſea-coaſt and ſome habi- 
tations, which by their ſtructure, (new 
to him) he judged to be European. 
Alone, and ding all eyes, he 'exa- 
mined the different paths; remarked 
"thoſe which, more diſtant from the vil- 
lages, were conſequently leſs dangerous; 
and, aſſured of the accuracy of his ob- 
' ſervation, became ſufficiently inſtructed 
'fo ſerve as a'faithful guide during the 
darkneſs of the nights; a time which he 
regarded as moſt propitious for our little 
troop to traverſe the country without 
Peril. 
During his abſence, which laſted 
eight days, we felt conſiderable inquie- 
tude ;. wa, above all, myſelf. Much 
-4 fone would have been our uneaſineſs, 
had we known the danger to which he 
_ "Expoſed his life, or at feaſt his liberty, 
bo 4 1 expedition. | 
On his return, uſing equal precaution 
as in going, he had marched one whole 
night to croſs a foreſt, which he knew 
to ber frequented during the day by our 
enemies. He had proceeded A far by 
ſurpriſe, that he flattered 55 4 he 
woch ſoon be ſecure from danger. He 


* that the boundaries of thi "oreſt 
| were 
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were ſcarcely ſeparated from our terr- 
tories by a quarter of a league, and al- 
ready revelled in the: pleaſure which the 
recital of his diſcoveries would give us. 
Animated with this idea, he — Tar 
ward; and, in a few minutes, he arrived 
ſo near the confines of the foreſt, - as to 
diſtinguiſh the ſhort tract of land which 
he had yet to paſs. Judge of his terror 
when he perceived the little plain, which 
ſeparated him from his country, covered 
with a multitude of negroes, whoſe 
movements, cries, and arms, ſufficient- 
ly marked the hoſtile deſigns which af- 
ſembled them in this place. He remain- 
ed immoveable; and often has he ſince 
avowed to me, that never had any other 
danger fo cruelly alarmed his mind. 
Flight was impracticable. On his left 
was the Senegal, whoſe rapid courſe did 
not leave a hope that he could ſwim far 
enough up the ſtream to be out of dan- 
ger. On his right, the country of theſe 
ſame negroes extended in the form of a 
creſcent around our territories; and the 
point of the creſcent which he muſt gain 
to avoid the enemies vhom he had in 
front, was preciſely the quarter of their 
country which was moſt inhabited. 
When his fear . ſufficiently diſſipated 
2 to 
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to admit of reflection, he reſolved on the 
only expedient which ſeemed left him. 
It was, to plunge into the foreſt, and 
there to wait the return of night which 


might afford him ſome opportunity of 


eſcaping. A new reflection ſuddenly 
ſeized him. It ſprang from the love of 
his country. The poſition of theſe ne- 
groes left no doubt that their deſign was 


.. againſt us; and that they hoped to ſur- 
Prize us while the harveſt, having. ſcat- 


tered our people, ſeemed to promiſe, 
them a more eaſy booty. He felt how 
important it was to aſſure himſelf of their 


deſigns; and he hoped, if he could gain 


that knowledge, he might, favoured by 
his ſwiftneſs of foot, reach the court of 


Sirattk, and ſpread tlie alarm time enough 
for our defence. He returned towards 


ithe enemy. He choſe a tree on the ex- 
"tremity of the foreſt, the higheſt and 


. fulleſt of leaves, and ſoon gained the 


top. There he reſolved to watch the 
operations of the enemy, and to wait 
either their departure, or the night, 


which might enable him to paſs through 


them undiſcovered. CL 

He ſoon perceived that this plain was 
the place of general rendezvous; becauſe, 
.as different bodies of troops marched 
bo. ; | ; | into 
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into it, they piled their arms in a heap, 
and each of them mingled with the par- 
ties already arrived, or threw himſelf on 
the earth to repoſe, The ſmoke of ſome. 
- fires, Which he obſerved, confirmed the 

idea that they would paſs the day at leaſt. 
in that poſition. _ 1 

All was quiet till ten in the morning, 
. when they ſuddenly roſe up and formed 
themſelves into various diviſions. Their 
general arrived. _ Otourci diftinguiſhed 
him by his palanquin, and the eſcort 
which ſurrounded him. He paſſed ſuo- 
ceſſively before each diviſion, and remain- 
ed ſome minutes with each. After this 
ſpecies of review, the army directed its 
march towards the foreſt. Oraurou was 
alarmed ; but quickly regained his cool- 
neſs when he recollected the height of 
the tree, and the thicknefs of the foliage 
that hid him. The heat of the day, 
which began to be powerfully felt, had. 
been the cauſe of this movement; and 
the negroes had ſcarcely gained the ſhade 
of the foreſt when they diſperſed, to paſs 
away the time according to their various 
pleaſures. The tree which hid Otouray. 
was not neglected. A ſcore of negroes 
laid themſelves down beneath its bran- 
ches; and this neighbourhood enabled 
him to hear every word of their diſcourſe. 
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He learned that they would yet remain 
three days in the plain, waiting for Da- 
mel their king, whom they expected to 


head their army in perſon, with a deſign 


of making an irruption into our country. 
Omurom was delighted to hear of this de- 
lay, and hoped he ſhould be happy enough 


to elude the enemies with which he was 1 


ſutrounded, and to give us the intelli- 


gence time enough to prevent a ſur- 


rige. . 1 
4 In the ſituation of Otaurou the leaſt 
eireumſtance is alarming, and an acci- 
dent had inevitably loft him, but for 
his preſence of mind. So great had his 


attention been occupied, that he did not 


perceive ſome vultures who had eſtabliſh-- 
edtheir airy at a little diftance above his 
head. The young ones were already 
ſtreng. and the parents had departed in 


ſearc hof their prey. It was neat mid- 


en theſe birds returned, and 
alighting near their dwelling, divided 
among their little family the repaſt 
which" they had provided. Hitherto the 
ſpectacle rather amuſed Otaurau; but 
the "ſcene was ſoon changed. One of 
he young birds, ſpringing with joy from 
branch to branch, perceived Otaurou, and 

inſtantly uttered a ſcream of terror. The 
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ſignal ſpread the alarm among theſe ani- 
mals. The young ones diſperſed among 
the leaves, - and the parents, reſolved 
not to abandon them, darted in irregu - 
lar and violent flights around the tree. 
It excited the aſtoniſhment of the ne- 
groes below ; and Otouron ſoon ſaw more 
than a hundred, ſurround his retreat, with, 
their eyes raiſed upwards to diſcover the 
cauſe which alarmed, theſe vultures. He 
felt the danger that threatened him, and 
his diſmay was extreme when he ſaw 
ſome gegroes alceady. climbing the tree, 
Suddenly he made an effort to divert 
their attention, by an unexpected ſight. 
He ſei zed one of the little vultures, which. 
h ad hd itſelf within his reach, and, 
Rifling it, within his hands, precipitated 
it to the ground. The negroes ran to 
examine; this object; thoſe who had 
mounted the tree deſcended. The vul- 
tures became more furious; and if theſe 
animals had joined courage to the great. 
firength given them by. nature (2) they 
would have repaid theſe negroes the in- 
- gene which they cauſed to poor 
Nourou. 

Mean while the cries. of the hirdg, and. 
noiſe,of the negroes, drew the attention, 
* the eee, fide.” They hurdir. 
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ed to the place by hundreds, and foon 
by thouſands. Curioſity each inftant 
increaſed. But they no longer talked of 
climbing the tree ; they fpoke only of 
giving it to the flames. Scarcely could 
the trembling limbs of Oteurou ſupport 
him. He could only pronounce, Oh, 
God of Dumont do not abandon me ! 
Already more than an hundred hands 
had heaped dry branches round the 
trunk. Already had they lighted fire- 
brands to kindle the lame, when Otourom 
(whoſe cool courage never forſook him 
but for a moment) availed himſelf of the 
ſuperſtition of theſe negroes, and cried 
out, with all the force he could give his 
voice, © depart; profane wretches, and 
fly my fury. I am the deity (Feticlie) 
of this foreſt (3). I have puniſhed theſe 
deſpicable birds, becauſe they have in- 
ſulted me. I will puniſh you alſo, if 
you diſturb my repoſe.” The thunder- 
bolt is not ſwifter than the effe& which 
theſe words produced. Affright was 
pourtrayed on the countenance of this 
filly multitude. Some took to flight, 
others proſtrated themſelves on the earth, 
all ſwore the tree had ſpoke to them. The 
priefis interfered : till evening they 
made continual ſacrifices to the pretend- 


ed divinity, 
| | When 


5 

« When the ſun was ſet, the ne groes re- 
moved to a diſtance from this . from 
thence become ſacred; ind” the poor 
Otourou, availing himſelf of their Nel 
ous terror, deſcended from the tree; croſ- 
ſed the little plain; and the following 
day threw himſelf into our arms. 

Extreme was our joy. We over- 
whelmed him with embraces. We did 
but releaſe him to confound him with 
queſtions. © Where have you been? 
Why did you go? What have you done? 
What has happened?“ Otourou was him- 
ſelf in a kind of delirium. He laughed, 
wept, vaulted into the air, embraced! us 
a moment; then again laughed, wept, 
and embraced us. - My friends, ſaid he 
at length, I have been on the point of 
loſing you; but, thank God, behold me 
tafe, and l have returned happier than 
ever, I wiſhed to ſerve my friends; and 
Heaven, to recompenſe me for this de- 
ſign, has procured me the happineſs of 
ſaving my country. Our attention re- 
doubled; and we heard with avidity the 
- recital ' of his adventures. My father 
begged his indulgence for requieſting that 
he would, notwithſtanding his fatigue, 
accompany him to the court of Stratik.” 
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As a reward for his fidelity, Sirattk de- 
corated Ozourou with a chain of gold. A 
council was ſummoned to deliberate on 
the means of repelling the attack. 

_ Couners were diſpatched that night into 
the villages, to order all the negroes ca- 
pable of ſervice to aſſemble with ſpeed 
on the frontiers, by which it was imagin- 
ed Damel would penetrate into our terri- 
tory. In the interim, ſix thouſand men 
(ho formed nearly the whole guard of 
Strattk) and all the youths of the city re- 
ceived orders to march the next day to 
oppoſe the firſt efforts of the enemy. 
Stratik,- prevented by infirmities from 
| heading the army, conferred the com- 
mand on my father, who prepared to 
| depart with the advanced guard. | 
* My father in the converſations which 
he had held with Dumant, perceived how 
much the Europeans excelled us in the 
art of war, and he prevailed on Dumont 


to. follow him. With reſpe& to force, 
Dum could not be of much ſervice, 
having none of thoſe murderous arms. 
which have ſubjected all the univerſe 
the Europeans; but he hoped that his 
natural ſagacity would ſupply what art 
refuſed lim. 
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In this general commotion, Otwonor 
and I did not wiſh, to remain inactive. 
We prepared, to fallow my father and 
Dumant, Eaſily will be conceived” the 
ſortowful ſituation. of Amelia and her 
mother. The latter ſaw an adored huſ- 
band. flying to the combat, induced ra- 
ther, by generoſity. than. duty; and the 
motive which armed him for the defence 
of a people whom, the had rendered dear 
to him, redoubled in her the fear of 
loſing him. The heart of the young 
Amelia was divided between a father and 
a lover. The preſer vation of either of 
them would be no conſolation to her, for 
the loſs of either; and ſhe muſt ſee them 
return together, or for ever renounce 
the conſolations of love and of nature. 
Iwill not dwell on the picture of our 
ſepa ration. Behold Dumont ſtruggling | 
to diſengage himſelf from the embraces: 
of his wife and daughter, and to conceal 
his ſighs, I at the feet of Amelia, my 
voice ſuffocated with ſobs. 2 My forehead 
bathed with her tender tears. Tears! 
at once dear and cruel to my heart. 
Olourou, a ſilent ſpectator of this mourns». , 
ful ſcene. Rending ſituation! which 
could not lang be endured. Dumont, 
more reſolute than J, tore himſelf from, 
the 
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the arms of his wife, My wife! my 
child! ſaid he, never forget the God 
whom | have made known to you. See 
the wiſhes of a father, of a lover! Again 
he looks upon them. Throws himſelf 
into their arms. Again diſengages him- 
ſelf, and efcapes from their ſight. Otou- 
rom ſeizes me, (ſtill on my knees), drags. 
me along with him, and ſoon are we- 
far from places ſo endearing to my ten- 
dernefs. Places! which I muſt never 
more behold. 1 
Was it fome voice within that warn= 
ed me of the evils in which I was about: 
to plunge ? Often had I wiſhed for the 
very day which now was preſent with me.. 
Often had the wounds of our old men. 
enflamed' my courage. I had marked 
the honours with which it loaded their. 
declining days. I had felt a burning de- 
fire to merit ſuch honours. Even the 
idea of Amelia gave a new value to them. 
My vows, my wiſhes had been bent to. 
this moment. Now all were fled. Ho- 
nour, glory, courage, none of them flat- 
tered me more. | ſeemed to march to. 
the torture. Nothing could enter my 
mind but the loſs of Amelia. I cried 
aloud, Never ſhalll ſee her more. O10z-- 
ra blamed me, I. blamed. myſelf. IL. 
| | own: 
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own it ; the fear of ſhame alone chain- 
ed me to the ranks of our warriors. 
A march of two days brought us to 
the frontiers of our country: that is to 
ſay, within a league of the plain where 
Otourcu met with the enemy. Dumont 
had never ſerved in his own country, and 
his knowledge of tactics was only ſuch 
as he had gathered from his reading in 
his youth, It would have been nothing 
in Europe; with us it was confiderable. 
Some days were neceſſary to aſſemble 
the army ; and in the mean time to 
check the efforts of the enemy was all 
that prudence could expect. Dumont 
choſe an advantageous ſituation. for our 
fix thouſand men. He ſtrengthened his 
right by the Senegal, and his left by a 
deep and wide foſſe, which by a curve 
he extended along the front of the camp 
to the river. He placed advanced guards 
before the foſſe, and taught the negroes, 
ignorant of 2 that on their vigi- 
lance alone could the army venture to 
take any repoſe. He viſited them fre- 
quently during the night, to ſee that the 
orders which he gave, in the name of my 
father, were faithfully executed. 
The enemy did not appear, and Du- 
nun chooſing twenty intelligent and ac- 
OW ; tive 
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tive negroes, ordered them to advance, 
with precaution, and reconnoitre their 
poſition, and, as nearly as poſſible, their 
forces. | 0 | 
Mean while our army encreaſed every 
inſtant, and the fourth day it amounted:, 
to fifty thouſand. men, Dumont jud ging. 
that we might engage on this ground. 
withadvantage, encamped the new troops. 
(as they arrived) between the ditch on. 
the left, and a wood which was about a. 
league diſtant: leaving the ſix thouſand: 
men in their former poſition. | 
The party which were ſent to recon-- | 
noitre, joining courage to addreſs, had: 
' approached the enemy ſo near as to make: 
ſome of the ſtragglers priſoners, From. 
| theſe we. learned that they believed us to. 
be. without apprehenhon,. and expected 
to find an caly, prey; that they would 
| have made an.icruption.into. our country, 
3 ſome days ſince, but had waited: for Das. 
mel, who. had but juſt arrived ; finally, 
that their army amounted to forty thou- 
ſand men; and that we might ſoon ex- 
pect to ſec the van advancing towards 
us 


My father inſtantly, a ſembled the- 
council of war, and, Dumo had. hitherto. 
ſerved them. tog eſſentially, not to be in- 
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vited to it. The greateſt part of the 
chiefs. were of opinion, that they ought 
to march towards the enemy, and attack 
them with the advantage ariſing from 
their ſurpriſe, and ignorance of our 
ſtrength. Dumont almoſt alone combat» 
ed this advice. Why, ſaid he, place in 
the hands of chance that which is in our 
own power? Perhaps the enemy believe 
us ignorant of their deſign, and ſo have 
neglected every kind of precaution; but 
it is our duty to ſuppoſe the contrary. 
They may have ſent ſpies which we have 
not perceived: the facility with which, 
theſe priſoners ſuffered themſelves to be 
taken, may be a trick to lull us into a, 
per fidious ſecurity; foreſeeing the march 
which you propoſe, they may plant the 
road with ambuſcades. Should we be 
thus ſurpriſed and routed, what remains 
but to deliver our de fenceleſs wives and 
children to the unjuſt fury of enemies, 
to the implacable inſolence of conquer- 
ors? Will you confide in me? Remain 
then in the poſition which you now oc- 
cupy. If they will enter our country, 
they. muſt attack us; and if they atack. 
us, they are vanquiſhed. 1 
The wiſdom of this counſel was ac- 
knowledged , all reſolved to wait for the 
= enemy - 
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enemy in our encampment ; and my 
father, whoſe confidence in Dumont was 
without bounds, beſought him to make 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the battle. 
It was agreed that as ſoon as the ene- 
my ſhould appear on the plain, that 
— of the army ranged between the 
oſſe and the wood ſhould be drawn out 
in order of battle, while the ſix thouſand, 
who were firſt encamped, ſhould remain 
concealed in their entrenchments. Du- 
mant adviſed my father to head a body 
which were poſted near the wood, and 
recommended to him to make a moſt 
_ vigorous defence, to give time for other 
movements which he hach concerted. 
To a nephew of Siratik he gave the 
command of a body of troops which were 
placed near the foſſe, on the left of the 
fix thouſand men. He ordered them 
to ſuſtain the enemy's attack. for ſome 
time; then to feign a flight, and retreat 
till the purſuers ſhould have paſſed the 
ſix thouſand. Thoſe he Aer. to lie 
on the earth, and not to riſe till a certain 
ſignal ſhould' be given them. He gave 
to an intelligent negro the conduct of a 
detachment of ten thouſand, which he- 
placed in the cavities of the foſle. He 
| nene theſe to keep themſelves 
concealed 
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concealed till the fix thouſand ſhould be 
engaged with that part of the enemy 
who would drive back the troops com- 
manded by the nephew of Siratik; then 
to ſpring from their retreat, and ſpread- 
ing themſelves on the plain, fall upon 

the rear of the enemy engaged with my 
father. Finally, he reſerved himſelf, with 
a deſign to fly to every part where his 
preſence ſhould be neceſſary. 

The remainder of the day he employ- 
ed in repeating the manceuvres to the 
army, and infrudting each diviſion in 
its particular duty, that all might be ex- 
ecuted without confuſion. He judged 
this precaution neceſſary, with negroes 
accuſtomed to combat in diforder, and 
ignorant of thoſe evolutions which, 
amongſt” poliſhed nations, decide the 
fate of engagements. | 
In the afternoon of the following day, 
we diſcovered the van of the enemy, 
and about an hour after the whole army 
appeared. Aſtoniſhed to fee us, whom 
they did not ſuſpect fo near; they halt- 
ed; then ſpread themſelves on the plain, 
ſo as exactly to face the front, which we 
preſented between the foſſe and the 
wood; without extending beyond, either 
to the right or left. Soon we faw one 
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| fires kindled, and we concluded they, 

| would not attack us that day. 

Dumont knew the negroes rarely en- 
gage during the obſcurity of night; yet 
his prudence did not permit him to rely. 
on cuſtoms which might be violated. He 
vilited. all the advanced poſts, while the 
army ſlept in ſecurity. 1 

At the break of day we were all in 
arms; and we perceived, by the noiſe 
and movements of the enemy, that they 
prepared to attack us. Dumont ran 


* 


through. the; ranks, and beſought the 


* 


troops to act without precipitation; and 
promiſed them certain victory, if they 
executed the orders they had receiyed. 
He then took my father, Ozouras, and 
I apart, Ny friends, ſaid he, we are on 
the, paint of eng ging; we ſha) conquer, 
do not fear it. God is ever on the fide. 
of juſtice; . Confide in him: be. tranquil. 
This facrifice of your lives, which, you, 
offer to your country, cannat but pleaſe: 
him. We embraced. A few moments 
we were ſilent. 95 We, Wet. Dumm. re- 
ſumed : Let us part, each to his duty, 
* cried he; tears. are not deſignec 
ora day of viclor x. 
Filial piety had marked my place by 


: 


the fide; of my father. Friendſhip, that; 


of Qtouroy by my ſide. 
| Europeans 


. 
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Europeans will not find in the detail 


of this battle any of that dreadful pom 


to which they have been accuſtomed in 
ſuch - recitals. No horrid machinery 


which vomits forth thundering death, 


No murdering globes which in their 


ſwift flight ſpread wide carnage and diſ- 
may. No reſplendent arms to illumi- 


nate the air; nor martial muſic, whoſe 
meaſured: ſound regulates the ſoldier's 
ardour. But the terrifying ſhock of 


fierce- multitudes, tumult, confuſion, 


cries, courage without order, and dex- 


terity without aim: theſe are the cir- 
cumſtances of an engagement among 
negroes. Arrows, wooden fabres, and 


branches torn from the foreſt trees, are 
the weapons which warlike fury places 
in their hands. Yet here bravery is diſ- 


pra ed entire: un wiven with that 14 
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weakneſs, which ſecretly rejoices in the 
diſtance that the uſe of fire arms has 


placed between the armies of Europe. 


The enemy were in motion. At a 
certain diſtance they diſcharged their ar- 
rows, and inſtantly they ruſhed to the 
combat with frightful cries. The firſt 


aſſault was terrible. The ſpot on which 


we fought, with my father, was ſome- 
hat raiſed above the reſt, The ſituati- 


a 
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on gave greater weight to our exertions, 
ſo. that during half an hour we gained 
conſiderable ground upon our enemies. 
I began to fear that this would. diſcon- 
cert the men hid in the foſſe, by the cir- 
cuit they would be obliged to make, to 
execute the manceuvre with which they 
- were charged. I made the obſervation 
to my father. He ſaid, I know it, but 
-F have my reaſons; preſs forward. In 
a ſhort time | was convinced that he had 
foreſeen events better than my ſelf. The 
nephew of Siralik, who was on our-right, 
having retreated according: to his orders, 
the negroes oppoſed to him puſhed the 
purſuit (as Dummt had foreſeen) with 
ſhouts-of victory which reached to us. 
Knowing the cauſe, they gave us no 
uncaſineſs, but. they increaſed the cou- 
rage of our opponents to temerity. We 
found ourſelves obliged to fall back in 
our turn; and ſo loſe the ground we had. 
gained. By that, I felt that my father 
had taken the ſureſt means of maintain- 
ing the ſituation. which Dumont had con- 
| jured him not to loſe, 1 
My father now commanded me to 
| ſee what paſſed on the right; not daring 
himſelf to leave his troops, whoſe loſs 
was already conſiderable, and who be- 
trayed 


| 
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trayed ſymptoms of flight. I mounted 
on a little hill which we had in our rear. 
I ſaw that the {ix thouſand men had 
ruſhed from their retreat upon the purſu- 
ers of the nephew of Siratik; and that 

already the ten thouſand. approached 
the rear of thoſe who were engaged with 
us. I ſprang into the air, and cried vic- 
tory. Our men heard me. ' They gave 
A ſhout' of joy; the ten thouſand an- 
ſwered them. Diforder ran through the 
enemy's troops. Preſſed on all fides, 
they thought of nothing but flight; and 
the carnage became dicadful. 

The ardour of the purſuit had hurried 
me more than half a league from the 
place where we fought. I thought my ſelf 
followed by my friends. At length, 
covered with blood, and waſted with fa- 
tigue, I ſtood ſtill. I looked around me, 
1 faw neither my father, nor Otourou, nor 
one of my countrymen. Some bodies of 
the enemy, whom I had paſſed in my 
courſe, overtook me; ſtill in their flight. 
My apprehenſive eye, my embarraſſed 


air. diſcovered me. They ſurrounded © © 
me, dragged me along with them, and 


I ſaw myſelf in the chains of thoſe whom 
my nation, whom even my own arms, 
had conquered. 1 8 A 


* 


1 

| So rapid was my : misfortune, that I 
| had ſcarcely time to view all the horror 
of it. I knew not all my —_— till, 
arrived at the enemy's camp, I found 
myſelf the object of indignities, off:red 
buy a multitude rendered furious by their 
defeat. Inflantly would they have put 
me to death, had 1 not been the right 
of Damel as a priſoner of war, and had 
they not feared a ſevere chaſtilement for 
their zeal. During twenty-four hourg I 
was covered with chains, expoſed to a 
thouſand inſults, finking beneath thirſt, 
hunger, and wearineſs. Abandoned 
without ſuccour, and without: pity; to 
inhuman guards, will it be believed that 
theſe frightful ills were the leaſt of my 
care? My true torment lay deep in my 
heart. I recollected the laws of war 
among us; I knew that an eternal ſlavery 
awaited the priſoners taken in battle. 
I faw myſelf ſeparated from my father, 
from Otaurom, and Amelia. © Separated 
from Amelia Oh, God! and can I fap- _ | 
PRA gs without dying?“ Alas! 

ha ve too often experienced that truth. 

Our enemies now thought only of re- 

turning into their country; and I was 

conducted to the city which Damel inha- 
bited, at the diſtance of fifty leagues. It 
Was 
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was ſituated on that part of the ſea-coaſt 


where the European veſſels, attracted by 
commerce, frequently anchor. I cannot 
deſcribe what I ſuffered during this 
march. Pardon me, God of the Chriſ- 
tians | T'cyrſed Dumont for having made 
thee known to me. | regretted our im- 
potent divinities, who would have grant- 


ed death to my prayers. Thou didſt 


hold my hand. I felt it; but without 
gratitude. Pardon, my God ! the weak- 
neſs which could not yet ſupport mis- 
fortune. Ys 

At length we arnved, and they pre- 
ſented me to Damel. He was young. 
During youth, man is more feeling. 
My height, my air, my figure ſtruck 
him. Who art thou? faid he. The fon 
of the general who has vanquiſhed thee, 
cried I, fiercely. He regarded me with 
ſurprize. After a moment's ſilence he 
ſaid, fortune treats thee wantonly. Yeſ- 
terday, my conqueror ; to-day my flave! 
Her injuſtice is cruel. I will indemni 
thee: Thou canſt not render me all 
that I have loft, anſwered I. TI render 
thee much, ſaid he; Irender thee a hope 
thou couldſt no longer poſſeſs. Then 
addreſſing himſelf to bis guards, releaſe 
him, ſaid he, from his irons. Yet guard 

ON” him; 
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im; attend him with zeal; and be care- 
ful that no ſtranger ſees him without my 
command. a 
I was conducted to a country houſe 
belonging to Damel, about a quarter of 
a league from the city. It was built on 
an eminence, ſhaded by a föreſt of ci- 
trons and of palms; and commanding a 
proſpect which extended to the ſea over 
rich vallics watered by the river. En- 
- chanting as the fight was, it could not 
abate the affection of my ſoul. What- 
ever charms were ſpread around this 
abode, to me it was a mere 'priſon, in 
which I believed myſelf condemned to 
| nn egg” the remainder of my life; 
far from the obj: cis of my tendereſt at- 
tachments. I turned my eyes, without 
. cealing, to the fide on which I figured 
my country. From the moment of my 
captivity a ſingle tear had not fallen upon 
my cheek. My heart ſeemed bound as 
with cords. A dreadful weight ſeemed 
to preſs upon my breaſt. No words 
; paſſed my mouth, and my days dragged 
on in fierce deſpair. _ FP 
Save the N 77 with which they 
guarded me, I had no reaſon to com- 
Plain of my ſlavery. I was even treated 
with a kind of regard which approached 
a 7 reſpect. 
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reſpect. I felt that I was obliged for 
this to my father's rank at the court of 
Siratik; and perceived that Damel, re- 
duced by his loſs to defire peace, hoped 
to obtain it more eaſily by his attention to 
me. But though 1 had dived into this 
policy, ſti}! J could not preſume that my 
liberty would be made by Damel the bond 
of peace. The thing was without ex 
ample. I too well knew that the chief 
riches of our princes conſiſted - in the- 
number of ſlaves; and T was far from 
ſuppoſing that Damel would infringe a 
law fo favourable to the avarice of 'the 
ſovereign. It was, however, on my li- 
berty that he founded his hopes; and 
while, unknown to me, every thing 
was preparing to lead to the inflant ſo 
dear to my wiſhes, I did every thing on 
my part to plunge myſelf into anieter- 
nal ſlavery. 2 | ADK" 
There exifts indeed in the heart of man 


an inquietude which almoſt involuntarily. = 


makes him act contrary to pradenee,' 
and in oppoſition to his own intereſts. 
It appears to him that his future fate de- 
pends on himſelt alone. He makes no 
'- account of the aid of his friends, nor the 
fortuitous concourſe of circumſtances, 

nor the attentive eye of Providence. His 
Vol.. I. D. Hy | mind 
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mind attaches itſelf to one object. He 
purſues it with ardour, be. relies on his 
own powers to attain it, and his precipt- 
tation too frequently renders abortive the 
deſites which ſutreunding circumſton- | 
ces had prepared'toicrown, .. | 
It was this ſecret inquietude, this de- 
ſue of anticipating the effects of time, 
tis blindneſs of making events. depend 
on my own exertions, which hurried me 
forward. I accumulated. an my own 
head the evils which I wiſhed to ſhun , 
and threw my ſelf into the arms of r. 
tune to be freed from the torments of a 
future period, which probably would 
have conducted me to happineis. 
I bad been five days in the houſe of 
Danel, and ſleep Had: not yet weighed 
down my ey lids. 5017 had the 
firſt rays of the morning ſhot acroſs the 
— when I betook wyſclk to an ele- 
vated ſpot of ground, from whence I 
imagined I could fee my country ſpight 
of the obſtacles which intervened. This 
I have faid was my whole occupation 
my ſingle ſolace : fatal ſolace! It enve+- 
nomed ſtill more the ſhaft by which I 
was torn. He only who has ” rufferea, 
can conceive the ſpecies of conſolation 
the unfortunate find in converſing with | 
_ their: Stiefs. f 
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One morning I placed myſelf as 5 
on the terrace, and involuntarily ix ed 
my eyes towards the ſea. A veſſel ap- 
peared. The majeſty of her courſe up- 
aceful waves, the multiplicity. 
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on the pe way e Multiphctty 
of her til which the riſing ſun ide 
with his fires, the height of her maſts 
which proudly ſprang into the air, (all ſo 
ne to me) ſuſpended my wretchedneſs, 
and fixed my-eyes upon this nogie .OÞ7 
ject. How great are the Europeans 
cried I, Who to extend the happinels, 
of the human race have ſubdued. this. 


proud element to their empire! 


I faw'this veſſel anchor at the entrance 
of the river, not far from the city, She 
diſplayed a large white flag, floating in 
the air. I recognized, by this ſign, the 
countrymen. of Dumont. He had told 
me an hundred times this ſtandard _ Was 
the diſtiaguifhing mark of his nation. 
The ſight recalled the happy  houts. 
which I had paſſed with, the man hel 
was ſo dear to me. Tears bathed my. 
face. My heart, ſo long oppreſſed, ex-.. 
nded it{eIf, 1 wept abundantly; and 
y: this bleſſing of nature perhaps ſaved... 
2 life which might have yielded to the 
weight of concentred grief. 
I .n effect, 1 found myſelf more tran», 
_ qui; + Reaſon returned; - I began to re- 
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| nate Pang. around me: The de- 
ire of making my eſcape was the reſult 
of all my refleQions; 
The execution of it was not eaſy. 


Even though I ſhould be able to elude 


the vigilance of my guards, how ſhould 
1 traverſe an unknown land without be- 


ing diſcovered ? How ſhould 1 find the 
road which led to my country ? Would 


it not be prudent for me to wait for 
more favourable occaſions ? By degrees 
the miſtruſt of my guards would be 


weakened. I ſhould be leſs obſerved. 1 


might acquire a more exact knowledge 
of the country; and execute with ſucceſs 
that which now appeared impoſſible. 


Thus ſpoke prudence to me; but love 


and yoùth did not reaſon thlus. The 


leaſt delay appeared an injury to my 


paſſion. To heſitate, when the queſtion 
was to rejoin Amelia, ſeemed an infide- 
lity. She will believe, ſaid I, that fear 


is ſuperior to love; that my life is near- 
er to me than my affection. No, my 


dear Amelia] no! You ſhall never re- 

proach your lover with having ſacrificed 

to his ſafety, the happy inſtant which 

may haſten the delight of returning to 
_— 2 

- Such were the emotions which agitat- 

ed me, when new hopes darted into my 


mind. 
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mind. Why, cried |, ſhould I go fo 
far in ſearch of that which providence 
has brought within my reach ? Yes, it 1s 
Providence which for me has conducted 
this French veſſel into the port. Theſe are 
the friends of Dumont. They adore the 
ſame. God! like him, without doubt, 
| they demand virtues of the Supreme =_ 
| Being. They muſt. poſſeſs pity. They 1 
do poſſeſs it. T will not doubt. I will 1 
recount my love and my, misfortunes. it 
They will be touched with them. There 
are people, friends of ours, on this coaſt; 
they will land me among thoſe, people. 
I ſhall again ſee Amelia. Yes, it is Hea- 
ven which:  enlightens me. Heaven 
points out the hand which muſt fave 
CS. 
Suddenly my reſolution was irrevoca- 

bly taken; and my mind was entirely 
occupied in the means of executing it. 
The return of hope had nearly reſtored 
my uſual gaiety ; my guards perceived 
1t,. and, congratulated me on the change. 
They were gy 344 penetrating. the 
cauſe. From that day I began to join 
in their dances and pleaſures. They 
ſaw it with joy. They believed 
my chagrin had ceaſed, and I perceiv- 

ed that they were leſs watchful of 

me. In Europe ſo ſudden a change had 

| D 3 created 
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ereated ſuſpicion; hut not fo among 
megrocs: Jappy enough never to have 
need of diſſimulation, they judge of the 
ſentiments of the foul by the exterior of 
n s e 
I felt all the advantage I might draw 


$ . 


from the conduct I now purſued, and I 
reſolved to. purſue it till the negroes 
who ſurrounded me ſhould be lulled into 
perfect ſecurity. During the day, I la- 
boured with them in Damet's gardens; 
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milie. In a ſhort time, I ſaw myſelf 
rt 
my own country: and in truth, Fut for 
my fatal impatience, I gg that 
liberty ſo neceſſary to my being. But it 
Was reſerved for me not to learn the hap- 
WNT 27 18 ty er = ITT 3 HAS 2 4 
11 me till Thad bittex- 
y expiated my deſtruftive imprudence. 
1, + OC IRS AE TH) SIS, H 2470 — 
Tune advanced. I reſolved no longer 
10 delay my departure; and I choſe the 
approaching night for the, execution of 
My project, All my guards were abſent 
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except. one; who remained. more to 


amute, than to guard me. We ſu 


together: Nothing had been refuſed 


me w bich c:uld: render my life pleaſant; - 


and the food, efteemed. moſt delicate by 


us, was laviſhed on: my table. The 
fondneſs af: negroes. for palm wine is 


known, and I had no difficutty in mak- 


ing my guard drink of it to excels. Soon 


the bad plunged him into a. heavy 
ſteep It might be midnight when [ 
left "ha: houſe. Fhere was no moon, 
but the weather was mild; and the ſtars, 
much more luminous in our regions than 


in Europe, ſhed a ſufficient light to ena- 


ble me to diſtinguiſh objects. I ealily 
fealed the — of tko gardens. I 


ſwifthy ran down! the hill, and was ſoon 
an <= ſhore of the ſea. 


I judged; as accurately as the obſeu⸗ 


rity of the night would permit, that the 


veike lay atthe diſtance of nearly aquat- 
ter of a en 1 knew my own pow- 
ers; the ſpace gave me no uneaſineſs. I 
was: about to plange- into the waves. I 
kriow not hat ſtayed me. An involun- 
tatry dread ——— me. I thought 
a. voice cried, Whither doſt thou go ? 
I liſtened: Silence reigned around me. 


1 rovagriited; that my imagination. alone 
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had been ſtrucken. I haſtily accuſed 
myſelf of puſillanimity. I aſcribed 
the ſpecies of terror which had ſeized me 
to the inquietude inſeparable from a. 
nocturnal flight, and the efferveſcence 
of my mind agitated by a rapid courſe. 
Amelia then approached my imagination. 
What doſt thou? ſaid ſhe. A moment's 
delay may feparare thee for ever from 
Amelia. It is done! let us be gone.” 
I ſprang into the vaſt deep; my arms 
divided the mounting waves, and alrea- 
dy is the ſhore far from me. W 

l was near an hour in reaching the 
veſſel; I had ill judged the diſtance, 
When l approached her, the centinel 
cried out, Who is there? A friend, I an- 
ſwered in French. The extraordinary 
eircumſtance of hearing me ſpeak a lan- 
guage ſo unuſual to theſe: climates, the 
manner in which I came, the time I had 
choſen, excized the curioſity of the ſailors. 
who were on deck. They crowded to 
the ſide where I was, they threw a rope 
to me; I ſeized it and mounted. Inſtant- 
ly I faw myſelf ſurrounded by a number 


+  -of marines, who conducted me to the 


officer on duty. Who are you? Whence 
did you come? ſaid he, with a coarfe 
voice. A moment's patience ! | anſwer- 

| ed; 
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let me recover my breath. I was 


worn out. I ſat me down. I would 
drink, aid 1 to him; I feel my heart 


ſinks. He ordered ſome bay: to be 


given me. This ſtrong liquor, which 
till then L had never tailed, quickly re- 
ſtored me. I aroſe, and they. conduct - 
ed me into the cabin. There was ſome 


ght in it. If what I have ſaid concern- 


ing my perſon be recollected, the aſto· 
niſhment will be expected with which 
they conſidered me. By G—d, cried the 
officer with ſufficient energy, this is the 
fineſt'negro I have ever (een, The cap» 
tain is happy. Fortune comes. to. him 
unſought: | had. no comprehenſion . of 
the ſenſe. of his words; but I learned 


from: them, that he who ſpoke was not 
the commander of the ſhip. - Where is 


tſſe captain? (aid I. My buſineſs is with 
him. They had ee informed him 


of what raiſed, zand he ſoon. appeared. 
Leaſily dfiinguihed him by the air of 


W which his preſence e His 
name was Urban. 

This man had too much concern in 
the events of my life, to ſuffer me to 
proceed without deſcribing him. I be- 


held a man of about. forty, rather..mea- 


gre,, but with limbs and muſcles which 
D 5 announced 
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ann pnced raged His complexion 
was 0 ; hjs black hajr encroached 
Ron bþ | forehead, acrols which a deep 
from the ſtroke of a ſabre, had 
ro Inde e mark. Spreading eye- 
rows. ſhaded his ſmall piercing eyes,. 
TK [noſe ' was prominent; his moutli 
- his lips thin ; and his teeth black- 
| e Vith tobacco. He had a. broad. 
eligft, and his ſhoulders' ſtood uncom- 
Rane high : and a certain harſhneſs of 
es gave a {cxjous. air to his coun- 
100 hes which | approached. ſeverity. 
Vet the whole of his figure was ra- 
ther good than otherwiſe ; z and even 
his phy ſiognomy did not want grace 
yhew he yielded to 1 „ but was 
diſguſting when animated by the paffi- 
ons whi 55 maſjered his 01 do not 
paint his character; his aclions will ex- 
uſe me. 
"Let us be left e wirnęſs, ſaid 
Ito him; what L have to communicate 
requires ſecrecy. He made a. ſignal to. 
pos and they a bh thdrew. You ſee, 
ſaid I, an unfortunat 'who caſts 
Himſelf on your bunter. y. Thave been 
. educated by a Frenchman. If 1 have 
ſome ' virtues; it is to him, and to his 
God, FO. he has dy known to, vw, 
that 
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that I owe them. Inſtructed in the ſame 


principles as he, you muſt have a feeling 
heart. Behold. my title to your com- 


pa: Mon. While J explain the motives of 
my confidence, I do but recall to your 
mind . virtues which mult be dear to you. 


A ruſtling which Lheard in the corner 


of the room, interrupted- me. Continue 
"mals fear, ſaid the captain. It is my 


ſon, and | have: no . with him. 
The light was: fo feeble,. that I had not 
re marked a hammoek in a corner of the 
cabin in which the young man lay. It 
was you, my dear Verdinaud / the beſt of 
friends! Heaven had plaeeck you there. 


You were ſent- to conſole me in the aby ſs 


in which L was about to plunge myſelf, 
On the oblervation of the captain, 1 
continued. I ſpoke of my infancy; o 


my father's * at the court of Satz 


of the adventures. of Dumm, and the 
care which he had taken of my edueati- 
on. L painted to him the force - of my 
palſion for Anelia; our war; my captt- 
vity with Damel; my flight to the ſhip; 
and I finiſhed . by pointing out the ſervice 
expected from him. Scarcely could I 
finiſh before he ſaid;; with ſuch. earneſt- 
neſs. as expreſſed great namen, are 


| TM certain that every parſom en ſhare is 


ignorant 


L -J 
ignorant of your retreat? I am certain 
of it, anſwered [. There remains no 
trace even by which they can be led to 
ſuſpect me. So much the better, re- 
— he, with extreme delight; I ſhould. 
have been compelled to have returned. 
you. This is an article of our treaty of 
commerce, and God knows if I wiſh to 
loſe you. Be compoſed ; you could not 
have made a more fortunate application. 
We ſail in two days; till then avoid be- 
ing ſeen by the negroes who come daily 
on board. No ſtranger dares to enter 
this cabin without my permiſſion; Do 
not leave it; you ſhall want for nothing. 
F will ſee you often. My (on is of your 
age, and he ſhall be your companion. 

He then opened the door of the apart- 
ment, and called his mate to him. You: 
ſee this negro, ſaid he. Inform the ſai- 
lors, that if any of them think proper to: 
fpeak of his being here, I will hang him. * 
on the main yard. Very well, fir, an- 
ſwered the mate, and-he went to execute 
his orders. Hy | 

The: day began to appear. The cap- 
tain called up his ſon, and ſent him to 
order ſome breakfaſt. The young man 
returned with attendants, who brought 
bread; ham, and wine. "Theſe, though 

| new. 


3 
new to my taſte, were pleaſing after 
ſuch a night as 1 had paſſed: but nothing 
gave me ſuch pleaſure as the ſight of 
Ferdinand. Tall and finely. formed, he 
poſſe ſſed alſo an. ingenuous countenance, 
whichever attaches the heart in. the fiiſt 
inſtance... I could net reſiſt it. I ten- 
dered my hand. with that frankneſs of 
nature which a commerce with civilized 
people had not corrupted.. Sit down be- 
lde me, ſaid | to him. With that no- 
ble viſage, you muſt have an elevated 
foul, I am your fiiend.. His. friend! 
{aid the father. You do not know him! 
It is true, anfwered I, my eyes have 


never ſeen. him before; but my heart 


loves him. Do you recollect that he is a 
white man? ſaid the captain. How does 
colour concern virtue? returned I, It 
1s virtue | love, and not the colour. In- 
deed I beljeve,, ſaid Ferdinand fighing, 
that all men ate brethren, and that we 
ſhould love them all. Sdeath l. ſaid the 


captain angrily, ſhall I never make 


any thing of you? Mult I bring a phi- 
loſopher into the world? The eyes of 


Ferdinand ſunk to the wn and he. 
made no reply. I was ſilent. The end 

of this diſcourſe ſeemed an unknown 
language to me. The term of _ 


opher - 
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ſopher was. totally new. Never had E 
heard it pronounced by Dummt: I ha ve 
fince' diſcovered that, Nee ſpeaking 
to bf philoſophy, he had taught me 
what it was; and that the. e 
often pronounce the word without Know- 
ing its purport. 

When we had finiſhed breakfaſt, the 
eaptain cauſed a ſailor to bring a ham- 
mock for me ; and ſaid, you. need reſt, 

tie down, 1 am going on ſhore. He | 
then ſaid to his fon, you will take care 
of his. dinner; but do not let him leave 
this room. On your life, added he with 
a dak frown, ſuffer no one to ſee him. 

He quitted us. 

Blind as I was, I ſaw in, this care, no- 
thing but a concern for my, welfare. I 
was even pleaſed with the bluntneſs of 
his manner. The vague promiſe he had 
given me, which, I conlidered as leading 
ifallibly to my wiſhes, the joy of ſeeing | 
e ee with the country men 
Dumont, had ſpread a calm over my 
foul." Alas l. laid 1 to Ferdinand, that 
you cannot proceed with me to my 
country, when your father ſhall land me 
| 6n the coaſt of our allies! What * 
ſute ſhould Ll haye to ſee the fon of my de- 
IT folded in the arms of all my foe | 

OW 
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How would my father, Dumont, Otoy Our Ou 
love: you! and my. Amelia / She has no 
brother. You ſhall be her brother. No, 

you ſhall be flill nearer to her; you ſhall 
bs the friend. of her lover. Your father 
cannat quit his veſſel; but you, Ferdinand 

they can ſpare you with. me. We wil 

return you in another voyage; for I do 
not inte that you ſhall quit him for 
ever. I too ll know the anguiſh, of 
being ſeparated from a father. Ferdinand 
had taken my hand. He was ſilent, and 
| his eyes, were fixed. upon mine. I 
thought I ſaw, tears in them. My 
propoſition. afflifts y ou. Ah! I ſee how 
it is! nah have alſo an 8 * ex- 
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my ee is your name? 2 * 3 
Well, Lanoko; no, your gratitude does 
not afflict me. My . 

cauſe. Do not ” me. I cannot an- 
ſwer you. But believe that 1 would 
| ſhed my blood to be a witneſs of your 
return to your friends.“ I do not de- 
mand your ſecrets, replied I, I have 
done nothing for you; but you are en- 
titled 'to mine, and you know them. 
Alas! you owe me nothing, ſaid Ferdi. 
wand. Ei is not 1 who, am your f 


Protector, 
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protector. No, it is your, father, an- 
twered I; and is not that the ſame thing 2 
With us the father and the children have 
but one will. Ferdinand interrupted me. 
„Come, take ſome repoſe, you have 
need of it. My duty calls me elſewhere,” 
He left. me alone. E thought myſelf on 
the eve of happineſs; and full of this. 
ſweet idea, abandoned myſelf to ſleep. 

Horrible fle p! thou who didſt con- 
ceal my butchers. from my vengeance Y 
Ah, Why didſt thou not change thy. 
ſoothiag poppies into the cold ice of 
death! Then. ſhould I have deſcended 
into the tomb, without. ſuſpetting the 
perfidy of men! 

If Thad ſtrength to ſurvive the horrors: 
which atten led my waking, if my ſoul: 
could then withſtand the torments that, 
ſurrounded me, ſhall T yet find courage. 
to diſplay, the ſcene 2: Yes : I awe it to 
humanity, Which has vainly wept away, 
two hundred years over the negroes maſs 
ſacred by avarice; I owe it to Europe, 
which never was the accomplice of, bar · 
batities practiſed upon us in a corner of 
the world; Lowe it to philoſophy, who. 
Has at all times contended with the paſ- 
ſions to which we haye been immolated,, 
and whoſe r may perhaps be for- 

warded 


3 
warded by this recital of crimes commit» 
ted by her contemptible adverſaries. 
Alas! while they were keaping out- 
rages upon me, the ſweet error of a 
dream had conduQted me to Aielia. FF 
thought | held the hand of Urban. I 
preſented him to my father, to Dumont, 
to all my friends, by 7 name of my de- 
liverer. I ſaw them preſs him to their 
boſoms, inundated with tears. b found 
myſelf reſtored to love, to nature, to 
my. country; - reſtored by him, and I 
called for bleſſings on his head. I awak- 
ed. On havens! a frightful obſcurity en- 
. cloſed me. Tattempted to riſe. My arms 
and feet were benumbed with heavy 
chains. I cried with a faint voice, where 
am I? Some words, which Sceived 
through the confuſed murmutring of 
highs, groans, and ſobs, confounded 
with. piercing ſhrieks, oP the harſh - 
ſound of irons, taught me that I was in 
the midſt of negroes. Soon I heard the 
terrible name of flavery ſpread through- 
out the black cavity of the veſſel. © Sla- 
very] Fury | who has made me a ſlave!” 
The money of thy butchers, anſwered 
a voice. Their money! Never have 
I coſt them any 4)“ .So much the bet- 
ter for thee. Thou ſhalt not be —_— 
. | e 
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ed by the inſulting pity. of their avarice.”” 
Oh, my father, cried I; Oh, my Amelia . 
Thou thalt never fee them more, repli- 
ed the voice. Immenſe ſeas will ſepa- 
rate thee from them. Fetters, wounds, 
inceſſant labour, death! Theſe are what 
await thee ] IU ceaſed to hear. I felt my 
lunbs ſtiffen ; my bloqd beeame torpid, 
and my ſenſes. forſoaok me. 
I.lenow not how long. I remained in- 
ſenfible. They had placed me om the 
decke. Frrdinand and the ſurgeon ſtoad 
beſide me. I- began to recover ; but 
it was long before I diſtinguiſned any 
thing The firſt object that ſtruck me 
was the ſon of: Vrhan. My feet were 
ſtüll in chains, but my hands were free; 
and Ferdinand held them between his, 
bathing them with his tears. I with- 
drew: them with a fort of indignation. 
This action penetrated: to his heart. He 
extended! his arms: toward heaven, and 
retited without ſpeaking-to me. 
Tue aſſiſtance af the ſurgæeon badi re- 
ſtored ſuch ſtrength to me, that I could 
nom conſider what paſſed arount me, 
and I: fully ſaw the dreadſul objects 
which the-obſcurity. of the hold had part- 
I hid from my fight; Some hundreds 
of negroes were: ſpread upon the. * 


' 
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all of whom had their feet in irons. 
Their hands were diſengaged, becauſe 
it was the hour in which their miſerable 
nouriſhment was diftributed to them. 
Fhere, did I fee grief expreſs itſelf in all 
its varied forms. Some deluged the 
planke with their tears. Others fiercely 
demanged vengeance from heaven : and 
others, with motionleſs eyes, looked 
towards their native land which they 

could no longer perceive. On one fide, 

d huſband ſuſtained his fainting wife, 
whoſe weceping infant in vain ſückled 

the breaſts wich were dried up with 
ſufferings. On another, a fon, driven 

to raging madneſs, tore out his teeth 
with gnawing the chains which cruſhed 

by father's limbs. Around us were plant- 

ed armed murderers, with ſuites on 

their lips, and audacity on their fronts. 

Yet the veſſel lightly bounded on the 
tranquil ſurface of the ſea, and the hea- 

vens were without a cloud! Ah! it was 
mercy which withheld the thunder and 

EZ n 

© Nothing was wanting to complete this 
ene, but an inſtance of that dumh fe- 
 Tocity, that laſt, courage of deſpair, of 
Aich mam is capable, When his-ſqul.has 
become ſteeled beneath the tarments of 
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injuſtice. A female negro gave us this 
example. She was pregnant, and the 
pains of labour ſeized her. By a geſture, 
ſhe gave an.intimation of it to our guards. 
They removed her from the crowd, and 
placed her on a ſail in the after part of 
the veſſel, Without uttering a ſingle 
cry, without a moan, without ſhedding. 
a tear, ſhe delivered herſelf. Searcely 
did ſhe perceive her infant hen the ſeize - 
ed it;, gazed on it with a: fierce. eye; 

looked around her; faw herſelf little ob- 
ſerved ; crawled to the edge of the ſhip; 
gave her ſon the firſt and laſt kiſs; and 
precipitated herſelf with him into the 
waves. 3 © 

Then the alarm of diſappointed ava- 
rice took the place of humanity. Urban 
ſwore, ſtormed, threatened the guards. 
They ſlackened ſail. Some ſailors threw | 
themſelves into the fea. Uſeleſs efforts. 
The irons of the poor negro woman had 
plunged her beyond their reach. They 
took up the infant; but it was dead. 
I fawall this with a hardened indiffer- 
ence. A rapid paſſage, from the gen- 
- teſt hope to the depth of wretchedneſs, 
bad ſtupified my ſoul. My mind. verged 
to imbecility. Many times during the 
day did Ferdinand approach me. ; of- 

ten 
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ten did he ſpeak to me. I heard him; 
I faw him; but without recollecting 
him. My heart was entirely ſhut up; 
and the ſenſes no longer conveyed any 
intelligence to it. 

When night came, they drove my 
unhappy companions into. the hold. 
The precautions which they obſerved, 
fully proved the miſtruſt of theſe white 
people. They unchained but one negro 
atatime. They. forced him to deſcend, 
and the ſailors who were below replaced 
his fetters on him (5). The ſituation 
alone of theſe poor eagle was ſufficient 
to drive them to deſpair. Three feet in 
breadth was allotted to twonegroes, and 
ſcarcely was there room left them in 
length to extend their bodies. In the 
© courſe of the voyage, I have heard Urban 
boaſt of his cruel management and the 
richneſs of his cargo. Alas ! without 
me; me, whom the barbarian had ſo un- 
worthily treated, dearly had-he paid for 
this knowledge, 'of which he made ſuch 
inſolent vaunts. 

l expected to be compelled to deſcend | 
with the others. I ſaw the infernal 
place ſhut up, and they did not think 
of me. Ferdinand came; he knelt to 
remove the chains which were on my feet, 


and | 
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* avdiled himſelf of that poſition to 


me; without being remarked. If you 
were in a ſituation to hear me, ſaid he, 
I would whiſper hope to you. While! 
live, at leaſt, you ſhall have a defender: 

but in Ween of God, forbear to re- 


r e my father ; do not irritate. him. 


anſwered not a word. 1 could not 
ſpeak. If I had poffeſſed that power, 
| — alone n hade furniſhed 
my expreffions. But, as then no one 


was near us, he ſized my irons, and 


threw them into the {a with ſuch indig- 


nation, that this action, which did not 


efcape me; inſtantly difirmed me. I 
took his hand and pre fſed it to my heart. 


he underſtvod my language, and an- 


ſwered it with ſobs. At that inſtant 2 


bell ſounded. He preſſed me to riſe. It 


was impoſſible. He called a ſailor to aid 
him. They ſuſtained me in their arms, 


and conducted me to the forepart of the 


veſſel. Frramanu placed me on a bench, 


and prayers commenced ; for it i 


prayers which this bel uhavonced; 


Dara had rendered this act too fa- 
miliar to ſuffer me to be miſtaken in the 
cauſe which aſſembled the crew. Urban 


_ hiniſelf read the prayers, and the ſailors - 


— in the — This fight ef- 
feaually 


rr 


fectually drew me from the ſpecies of 
lethargy into which Iwas plunged. My 
mind was rouſed. I felt it revolt at this 
ſcene, What! cried I, the monſter 
pray ! Ah! what cah he demand of that 
God who'knows all hearts? | 

When prayers were finiſhed, Ferdinand 

led me into the apartment where his 
father and the officers were placing them- 
ſelves at table. I ſuffered myſelf to be 
conducted in voluntarily. It ſeemed that 
my will was extinct. I was an automaton 

to which we give motion, and which re- 
turns to reſt the moment we ceaſe to act 
upon it. Yet I did not endure leſs. A 
devouring heat conſumed my entrails; 
My 'ideas were diſordered, It was im- 
poſſible for me to give any conſiſtency to 
them. I perfectly felt that a frightfal 
misfortune had befallen me; but I could 
give no account of it. Like a man ter- 
mented with a painful dream, who, 
though infenſible, feels that his dream is 

_ the effect of ſheep, and ſtruggles againſt 
| — ge being able to dilengape hims 
Well, how is it? ſaid Urban to me, 
as ſoon as he ſaw me. You' are ſoefrowW- 
ful; you have more reaſon to rejoice. 
You are not, like others, ſuffocated: = 
1 N | the 
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the hold. Faith but for Ferdinand you 
ſhould have enjoyed it at your leiſure, 
I muſt ever be made the humble ſervant 
of his will. Does he wiſh for any thing ? 
he weeps. Sdeath ! I would rather en- 
gage an hundred corſairs than.one weep- 
ing man. Come, come, eat and drink! 
chear up! do not think of dying; that 
will never do for me. This curſed negro 
wench has, robbed me already to-day of 
an hundred piltoles, by drowning herſelf, 
Why, I do you a ſervice by making you 
a travelier. You would never have 
been more, than a uſcleſs negro in your 
own country. We ſhall make ſomething 
of you at leaſt in America. 
A i gave no anſwer to this diſcourſe, 
but by a look of diſdain. Ferdinand roſe. 
from the table and offered me ſome food. 
I thanked hum by an inclination of my 
head. It was impoſſible for me to eat. 
When the repaſt was concluded, the 
ſurgeon approached me. He felt my 
pulſe and declared to Urban that a 1 
ing fever had ſeized me, and that prompt 
aſſtance muſt be adminiſtered if he. 
would fave my life, Unmediately a 
— was made up for me in the gun- 
oom, and I was removed i into it by the 
| 40 of Ferdinand. | | 
Urbau 
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_ Urban became truly alarmed for my 
ſafety. In the moment that he firſt ſaw. 
me he conceived the odious project 
which he had ſo cruelly executed. Yet, 
at firſt, he flattered himſelf he ſhould 
have ſome days to prepare me for my 
fate by an appearance of kindneſs, and 
he imagined that the evil thus gradually 
introduced would be leſs ſenſibly felt 
by me. My fine figure ſtruck him, and 
whether he ſhould keep me for his own 
ſervice, or ſell me to ſome American 
Planter, or preſent me to ſome powerful 
lord, he propoſed to make conſiderable 
advantage of me. When he quitted me 
on the morning following the fatal night 
on which I fled to his ſhip, he went on 
ſhore as he had ſaid. He found the 
whole city informed of my flight: Damel, 
whoſe hopes were thus deſtroyed, ob- 
taining no tidings froin the people whom 
he had ſent every where to ſeek me, 
had ſuſpected the truth. | He cauſed all 
the captains of the ſhips which were in 
the road to be aſſembled, and declared 
his deſign of examining their ſhips. Urban 
feigned ſubmiſſion as well as the others, 
bur inftantly formed his refolution. His 
cargo was complete. As he Was, on the 
point of failing, all his people were on 
Vol. I. " E * board. 


board. The future was of rio conſe- 
quence to him. Abounding with riches, 
this he deſigned to be his laſt voyage. 
He returned then to his veſſel: The 
winds were favourable. He weighed- 
anchor, ſet fail, and ſtretched out to ſea. 
His abrupt departure had changed the 
ſuſpicions of Dame! into certainty. Ur- 
ban ſaw a number of canoes purſue him. 
If unfortunately for him the wind had 
changed or ſlackened, the canoes would 
have reached him, the negroes would 
have made the ſearch, and their violence 
to recover me from his hands would not 
have been without danger in a veſſel fil- 
led with ſla ves, ſome of whom at leaſt - 
he muſt have releaſed from their fetters to 
reinforce his own crew. He ſaw the 
peril of his ſituation, and was thence led 
to confound me with the reſt, hoping 
that the obſcurity of the hold, and the 
multitude, would more effectually con- 
ceal me. My fatigue, the tranquillity 
| which I had loft from the day of the bat- 
| tle, and which 1 had then rechvered-at 
leaſt in a dream, had plunged me into 
ſuch profound ſleep that I had been ſen- 
- fible of nothing that had paſſed. I had 
lie pt near twenty-four hours, My ſwoon 
had ſpeedily ſucceeded my ſleep. he 
Ts eld -;: 
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veſſel had all this time made A rapid 
courſe. We ere entirely out of fight 
not only of the canoes but of the land. 
The apprehenſions of Urban had ceaſed, 
and his ſon had no difficulty in obtaining 
the indulgencies which we have ſeen. 
Notwithſtanding the care of the ſur- 
geon I was more than five days lin- 
gering between life and death. Urban 
neglected nothing to ſave me, and if he 
had been actuated by à nobler motive I. 
ſhould have celebrated his attentions with 
gratitude. But it was his avarice which 
made every effort to cloſe that tomb, 
which his baſe perfidy had opened for 
Tranoks. * 
Yet it was to my dear Ferdinand that ; 


1, owed. my life. Without dread I faw- 


death advance towards me; except that, 
when thought of Ferdinand his approach 
appeared — His tears much more 
than his own diſcourſe vanquiſhed the in 
difference which 1 had for my health. 


The condition in which I A ihe (aw 


him, penetrated me. At length 1 ſaid 
to him, I fee you wiſh me to live. 
Muſt l Tn be miſerable to make you 
happy ? Ah live! anſwered. he, for my - 


ſake. Live to give me time to convince 


vou that I have not been acceſſary to the 
EA -. wrongs 
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wrongs which you have endured. Alas! 
Iwas far from ſuch a ſuſpicion. Do not 
think, he would often ſay to me, that 
you will be for ever ſeparated from your” 
friends. Time perhaps may lead my 
father to relent. Loaderi'with the'gifts of 
fortune, the paſſion which at preſent 
blinds him may be extinguiſhed.” But 
il he ſhould remain inflexible, according 
to the order of nature you will one day 
be delivered into my bands. in that 
moment you are free. Then, whatever | 
it may colt me to be ſeparated from you, : 
I will reconduct you to your country. | 
Till then, I feel I can no way compen- 
ſate for the privation of a father, of a lo- 
ver, of your' friends. But at leaſt you - 
ſhall ſee. me by your fide, you ſhall hear 
me ſpeak of thai: I will anſwer you 
| with my tears, and my tears will con- 
ſiole you; How could I reſiſt ſuch ten- 
1 derneſs? You triumph, Ferdinand, cried 
| IJ. My death was the moſt terrible ven- 
nce with which 1 could ſtrike your 
ather. But I renounce it. 
Till this time they had been com- 
\ pelled to force medicines on me in the 
moments of my delirium, which I in- 
variably refuſed as recollection returned 
to me. e by Ferdinand, I per- 


mitted 
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mitted art to aid nature; and the ſurs 


zeon ſoon, pronounced me out of dan- 


er. 
wh The ſhock had os too violent to 


ſuffer my convaleſcence to be entire. 


My ſoul was not healed. But my ſick- 
neſs had at leaſt produced this effect, 
that by attacking the ſources of my life, 


it had blunted the ſubtile points of my 


misfortunes. My violent tranſports were 


| (pe cceeded by à profound melancholy 


that ſought for every thing on which it 
could feed. The names of Amelia, of 
my father, at firſt tore open all the 
folds of my heart: afterwards they pour- 
ed in a delicious balm which impregnat- 
ed this heart with joy. 7 

This melancholy continued my weak» 
nefs, I was out of danger, but 1 gain- 
ed no ſtrength. -. Ferdinand perceived it. 
He did every thing he could to amuſe 
me. But it was not in the power of 
ſoothing thoughts to draw me from this 
inert ſituation. Some violent convulſi- 
on was neceſſary tb drive my ſoul from 


that languor to which it abandoned, elf | 


with com placence. 
Hdd ſcarcely. ever quitted me; 


notwithſtanding the inconvenience of my - 


apartment he took up his reſidence there. 
= 3 | Rather 
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_ Rather a volunteer on board than an 


1 


officer, 'he had little duty to perform. 
His father was not offended with an af- 
fection which would have wounded his 
arrogance in any other circumſtances: 
whatever promiſed my preſervation was 
ſure to pleafe him; and avarice exempt- 


- 


ed friendſhip from the reproaches of 


* — 


pride. 


One night, Ferdinand having left me 


to ſup with his father, found me on his. 
return much better. He ſolicited me 
to go the next day upon deck. Alas! 


ſaid 1, you forget the ſpectacle which 


awaits me therè. I muſt behold thoſe 
unfortunate negroes. I ſhudder with 


the bare idea. My dear Hanoko, repli- 
ed Ferdinand, this ſight will ſoon pre- 


Kent itſelf to you on ſhore. No where 
can you ſhun it. I fear the advice 1 give 
you is eruel; yet you muſt -accultom 
your eyes to ſupport this revolting ob- 
ject, fince it will inceſſantly purſue you. 


— 


t is to counſel me to plant deep in my 
heart the hatred which Lowe tlie Euro-. 
peans. Alas! Tcannot blame you 
with reſpec to ſome; but if the hatred 
is general it will be unjuſt. R very 
ſmall number of thoſe perſecute you; 
the femuinder pity you; and the Wileſt 
rene en f. anticipate, 
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anticipate, by their wiſhes, the happy 
-moment in which your chains will be 
deſtroyed.” I do not comprehend. 
If they be the wearker part who oppreſs 


us, why do not the ſtronger oppoſe this 


_ -oppreſhon which to them ſeems odious? 


— gecauſe the paſhons are yet ſtron- 


ger than wiſdom. The love of gain alone 
animates your tyrants. By ſatisfy ing 
this vile pathon they procure enjoy ments 
even for thoſe who grieve for your fate; 
and they ſubtiliy paint to them the loſs of 
thoſe en joy ments as inevitable when 
eompaſſion ſhall take the lead. Such too 
often is man. He wiſhes to be virtuous; 


but if the practice of virtue requires ſa- 


crifices from him, his will fleeps and vir- 
tue is forgotten. Add to this, that the 
eyes which weep over your miſeries are 
far from the ſcene of them; that thoſe 
who. are the cauſe of your injuries have 
a decided intereſt in ſhading from all 
Eyes the exceſs of them; and that the 


-commiſeration of Europe for your ſuffer- - 


ings does more honour to its humanity, 
becauſe they fuſpect but the ſlighteſt 
——_——_— —_—. £ 

Ain truth, continued Ferdinand, who 


ate the witneſſes of your afflictions t 
The are firſt the navigatois who ſail to 
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your country to buy you; the leſs you 
coſt, they more they gain. See the mo- 
tive of the bad quality of that food which 
they give you; the inconvenience of 
' Your fituation in the ſhip (6) has its 
fource in the deſire of adding to the rich- 
neſs of the cargo; and the weight of 
your fetters ariſes from their fears. The 
next witneſſes of your miſeries are the 


planters, whoſe riches are eſtimated by 


the number of negroes which they pot- 
ſeſs. Hence, the perpetual labour they 
impoſe on you to indemnify them for 
the money which you coſt them; hence, 


the right which they imagine 2 9 
acquired by that price, to diſpoſe ef 


your ſtrength, your time, your ſiberty, 
and even your life. They draw their 
reaſoning from a principal of natural 
law, that every one is at liberty to dif- 
Poſe of what he has acquired at his plea- 
ſure; but they forget that the conſe- 
quence is falſely deduced ; becauſe, 
agreeable to the ſame natural. law, the 


liberty of man is an unalienable right 


which can neither be bought nor ſold. 
To theſe two deſcriptions of men, at once 
the authors and witneſſes of your wrongs, 


may be added the European traders who - 


exchange their merchandiſe for the pro- 
Gy ductions 


| 
| 


Vou will | conceive that an immenſe 
profit could alone engage them in ſuch 
a commerce, and that it is their intereſt 
carefully to preſerve the ſource of it. 
Judge if the truth is likely to pierce 


thirſt for knowledge had not led into our 
iflands ſome philoſophic minds who ſaw 


of avarice. She borrows the voice and 
colours of fiction. Fiction gilds your 
chains; denies you almoſt every quality 


eruelty which you exerciſe on the white 


deſpiſe. Thus, does ſhe ſeduce our mo- 


'merce aggrandizes their power; our great 


3 


du ions which are raiſed by your labour. 


through ſuch a medium to Europe. 
Perhaps Europe would not yet have been 
intereſted in your fate, if leiſure and a 


and reported your wrongs.” —* There 
is then among the Europeans a claſs- of 
men ſo degraded as not to bluſh at the 
inhumanity of their countrymen !” 
Ah!] you do not know the eloquence 


of men, to ennoble the pretended charity 
of your deſpots towards you; ſwells 
the liſt of dangers which they encoun- 
ter to procure you; exaggerates the 


people who fall into your hands, and the 
ſtupid inſenſibility of your ſovereigns 
who deliver you up for trifles which we 


narchs (7) by inſinuating that this com- 
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men, by multiplying the dure of their 
'-enjoyments ; our people, by infectin 
FL 5 with the n Wh " fole heir 
credulous minds to pity ; thus, does ſhe 
bdetray even religion itſelf, and, by ſhew- _ 
ing ſome of you to her as objects of her 
dominion, compels her to conſecrate 
the injuries with which injuſtice over- 
' whelms you.“ Weak as theſe reaſons 
; are, at leaſt they are excuſes which falſe- 
| hood may employ to palliate avarice; 
b and I feel they may impoſe. on people 
, who enjoy the fruits of our ſlavery, 


without e the anguiſh which thoſe 
productions coſt us. But lying has no 
excuſe. I coſt your father nothing. I 
implored his humanity; nothing further. 
Was his character formed of unalloyed 
barbarity ? he might have refuſed my 
requeſt ; have ſent me back ; and this 
ſhould have been ſufficient for his cruel 
propenſity. But chains! flavery ! ſhame! 
Oh, Ferdinand the lions, of our foreſt 
"tear us, we kill them; but if they are 
not impelled by hunger, they do not 


* 
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ſeize upon us for future wants.” —* Alas! 
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my dear Hancko, when long abuſe, when 
luxury has taken the place of virtues, 
there is ng point tg which man confines 
himſelf; he dares Every thing ; be ex- 
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„ 
vill tell you a truth, Ferdinand; 
it may be harſh, but pardon me, I can- 
not diſſimulate. If riches, which offer 
the means of ſolacing human miſeries, 
have ſerved to harden: your minds; if 
the ſciences, whoſe object is to enlighten 
men, have but increafed your pride; if 
your compaſhonate religion has no influ- 
ence on your hearts; you muſt be the 
moſt vile, the moſt corrupt of men! To 
poſſeſs all the treaſures. which can give 
energy to virtue, and to turn them all 
into the means of vice } It is a degree 


of depravity of which the whole world: 


beſide gives no example!“ “ I have al- 
ready ſaid, Itanoto, your denunciation 
muſt not be general. Believe me, the 
number of the virtuous amongſt us great- 


ly exceeds. the wicked,” —** My negro, 


ſay your virtuous: people, your bondage 
pains me ;. yet they ſuffer me to endure 
it; they do not avenge my wrongs :: but 


they could do fo, ſinice they are more 


numerous than the wicked: At leaſt, 
then, this is wickedneſs ;. and when the 
welfare of mankind is concerned, weak- 
neſs is a crime,” —* Ah! 7ancko, I am 
European!“ “ I feel the reproach, my 
dear Ferdinand! I owe you every thing. 
I would give you.my. blood, my life. I 


deteſt 
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deteſt theſe fetters with which your fa- 
ther galls me, and I blefs the happy in- 
ſtant in which your goodneſs has made 
me your flave. I love, I reſpect your 
virtues. But ſhall I fay it? Your virtues 
would have extended further, had you 
been educated among us; a negro who 
ſhould have poſſeſſed ſo good a heart as 
yours, would have advertiſed you of the 
treachery of his father.” —* Ah! this is 
the reproach which I dreaded from you.” 

It was late. I preſſed Ferdinand to 
take ſome repoſe. I could not; and 
when day came I had not cloſed my eyes. 

This want of ſleep, cauſed by the feet 
ings which our converſation had excited, 
did me no injury. I found myſelt even 
better than I was the preceding evening; 
and, to pleaſe Ferdinand, I confented to 
go upon deck. At firſt I could ſcarcely 
ſupport the brightneſs of day; the ſur- 
geon, who had foreſeen it, made me 
fwallow ſome drops of elixir, which ani- 
mated my ſpirits, and my eyes became. 
inſenſibly accuſtomed to the light. Ur- 
ban approached me with joy in his coun- 
tenance. He complimented his. ſon and 
the ſurgeon on the ſucceſs of their cares 
and he offered me congratulations which 
too well expreſſed the ſentiment that in- 
ſpired them, 2 


LS 3 

The hour arrived in which the negroes 
were to leave the hold. Ferdinand warn- 
ed me of it., Courage! faid he. Theſe | 
are men whom you are to behold. - Alas! 
free or in flavery, weak or powerful, 
man offers every where the picture of 
miſery *, ' 

They appeared and ſoon their ufual 
proviſions were diſtributed to them. 
They were much waſted. But what was 
my ſurprize! | feared to fee their tears; 
to hear their groans : I faw a certain air 
of ſerenity which almoſt approached to 
joy. My mind revolted at this appa- 
rent calm. What! ſaid I to myſelf, is 
their ſoul already become familiar with 
difgrace? Do they no longer fee} their 

fetters ? Oh, negroes! if it is thus, you 
merit your fate! I thought the 'Europe- 
ans the moſt deſpicable of men! but you 
furpaſs them in baſeneſs. They are un- 
juſt: you are contemptible. | 

While this reflection oppreſſed me, 
one of thoſe negroes made me a ſign to 
approach him. Urban, who was near 
me, probably thinking that a ſingle word 
from them would advance my cure 
more than all his cares, preſſed me to 
Join the man who called me. | obeyed, 
Are you there! ſaid he to me, in the 

No: not the virtuaus man, T. 

Wy | negro 


1 
negro language, and in a low voice, I 
thought you dead. Heaven has willed 
otherwiſe, anſwered J.“ So much the 
better. — So much the worſe! I am 
not as you are; I cannot ſo ſpeedily re- 
concile myſelf to flavery and opprobri- 
um.”—* Why do you judge thus. of 
us? 1 ſee” you content.” —* Then 
are you more reconciled than we are to 
our fate, ſince it has already made you 
forget the characters of negroes.“ 
„How! No diſcuſſion: we have 
not time for that. Only anſwer me. 
* What think you. of the captain? 
« He is a monſter !”—* And the white 
people dn Gs Barbarians ! P— What are: 
your ſentiments for them?“ “ Hatred! 
—* Nothing more? —“ What more 
can an unarmed > man ?”—* Perhaps— 
But, does not hepour call for more?“ 
9 Without doubt it calls for vengeance.” 
—* And ſhall be ſatisfied. to-morrow, 
your tyrants ſhall be no more,” —* How!” 
—* To-morrow, I tell you, they ex- 
| x and, to crown all, they expire un- 
der our bands. Now blame our joy; 
or rather. bluſh to be a negro, and to 
have miſunderſtood the feelings of ne- 
groes.“ 
Pardon me, O God of: the univerſe. ! 
pardon me! Inſtantly I became * 
. f na 1. 
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nal. All the paſſages of my heart flew 
open to the ſerpents of vengeance. I 
forgot thy rights, thy juſtice. I faw on- 
ly my own injuries, and the barbarous 
pleaſure of imbruing my hands in the 
blood of the perfidious authors of them, 
Proceed: faid I to the negro. What 
hour? What ſignal? What means? One 
of us, ſaid; he, poſſeſſes a herb which 
happily grows in our climates, and which 
deſtroys iron. The lightning is not 
ſwifter than its effects. To-morrow we 
divide it amongſt our brethren, and ap- 
ply it in this very place. Theſe Eu- 
ropeans will not perceive its operation. 
Our war ſong ſhall be the ſignal]. Our 
fetters fall off. Suddenly we riſe. Theſe 
fame fetters ſhall be our arms. Our ty- 
rants, aſtoniſhed, will be vanquithed as 
| ſoon as attacked; and ſhall periſh to the 
individual laſt of them. he ſea ſhall 
be their ſepulchre, and the theatre of 
our glory. This is aur work, continued 
he. Theſe our chiefs, pointing to ſome 
of them. And this is my anſwer, ſaid I 
to him: Vengeance and liberty ! It is 
enough, replied the negro: Leave me. 
Suſpicion may be awakened. 
' Tadvanced ſome ſteps, and pauſed. 
My. joy will betray me, faid I tomy __ 
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Be calm, my mind. Imitate Urban. 
The traitor devoured me with a tran- 
quii front. Let the barbarian be the 


victim of the art which he has taught 


me! 
Ferdinand remarked my agitation, and 


joined me. Why, ſaid he, have you min- 


gled with theſe negroes? Was not their 
tight ſufficient to awaken your pangs ? 


Why then did you enter into. diſcourſe _ 


with them? Leave them, Hanoko. 

Deteſtable paſſion of revenge! Will 
it be imagined ? | followed Ferdinand 
without remorſe. I had juſt figned his 
death warrant ; yet his. fight rouſed no 
compaſſion in me. 8 

I do not excuſe myſelf; 1 wiſh only 
to be known. entirely as I was. The 
effect of injuſtice is to render him bar- 
barous who is. the victim of it, and ſuch 
I became. It ſeemed that all my forces 
had waited this ſignal to return'to-me. 
A rapid fire ſpread itfelf through my 
veins, and the impreſſion of my malady 
was inſtantaneouſly effaced; I contem- 
plated my victims with told cruelty ; 
and ſilently calculated torments for them. 
I counted them and was delighted with 
the number which promiſed to glut my 
| vengeance. I haſtened, by my _— 
ein | the 
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the moment in which I could practiſe 
their tortures. Then wiſhed to delay 
them ſtill longer, that I might dwell on 
the pleaſure of preparing them. 

In the evening Urban called me to 
him. He made me fit beſide him. Your 
health, ſaid he to me, appears to be 
perfectly eſtabliſhed, and I wiſh to cele- 
brate your recovery. He took a glaſs, 
filled ir, and preſented it to me; then 
filled his own, and drank my health, 
Drink, monſter ! ſaid I within myſelf. 
To-morrow, at this hour, will I drink 
upon thy corpſe! 55 

Thirty years have paſſed away fince 
this terrible moment, and my hand ſtill 
trembles while F trace the horrible images 


which hurried through my mind. I Was 


about to drink, when Ferdinand ſtayed 
my hand. My God ! the gentle found 
of his voice yet fills my ear. And I! 
ſaid he: Do you not wiſh that I ſhould 
drink your health? What do you do, 

Ferdinand? cried J, with a terror of 
which I was: not maſter. Who knows 
but——the truth was ſpringing from my 
mouth. Urban drew his ſieutenant by 
the ſleeve. Obſerve, ſaid he, don't you 
think he will grow ſtill ſtouter? What a 


charming acquiſition ! This word atone 


drove 
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drove back the diſcovery from my lips, 
and recalled all my former fury. 
I xoſe anddeſcended into the gun-room. 
Little notice. was taken 'of My abrupt 
-departure” The officer who had .the 
watch was indiſpoſed; he requeſted Fer- 
dinand to perform his duty, and I was 
alone till midnight. More at liberty, 
J abandoned myſelf without conſtraint 
to the ſerpents with which E was devour- 
ed. I was angry with myfelf, that the 
idea of puniſnhing ban was not mine. 
What would 1 not have done, to have 
executed it alone! I thitſted for all the 
glory, and all the pleaſure. But what 
do |} Let me rather draw a veil over 
theſe terrible thoughts. which agitated 
my ſoul. $525 | 
Toward midnight Ferdinand entered. 
You do not fleep? ſaid he. No: an- 
i\fivered I, with a bitterneſs which I could 
not reſtrain, Sleep is not for an oppreſſ- 
ed man. I feel it, ſaid he with gentle 
neſs ; but I have thought of you during 
the Whole watch, and I am very glad 
you are awake, for I want to talk with 
vou. He uttered theſe laſt words fo 
impreſſively, that L thought myſelf dif- 
covered. A cold damp ſpread aver my 
body. Lanato, ſaid Ferdmand to _ = 
3 a 
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| ſhall ſoon arrive; ſince yeſterday every 
thing announces-the neighbourhood of | 
the Frog. I am ignorant of my father's 9 
| ; . maya reſpecting you; but be they | 
as they may, it is poſſible you and I may | 
| be ſeparated. He may ſend me into 
| Europe, or into ſome other part. He 
is my father, and I muſt obey him. 
While you are under my eyes, God is my 
witneſs, I will protect you at the peril of 
my life, But I may be abſent, and you 
will then be without reſource. Here are 
two thouſand crowns in gold. They are 
all I poſſeſs, take them. haye a friend 
at St. Domingo who is worthy of my 
confidence, and | will make you known 
to him. Tou ſhall depoſit this gold with 
him; and if my father ſhould ſell you to 
a ſtranger, while J am abſent, my friend 
will re-putchaſe you, The ſum is ſuffi- 
cient to procure your liberty. Then 
take your departure, return to your own 
country, though 1 muſt never ſee you 
more. If my father ſhould keep you 
himſelf, my duty to him will not permit 
this; but flavery 8 hard to 
Vou, and I may not be there to ſoften 
it. The deſire of flight may ſeize upon 
you: This would be truly a misfortune, 
the greateſt perhaps that could happen 
HS, to 
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to you: but the man that ſuffers does not 
always reflect. This money at leaſt will 
be of ſervice to you. - Without: it you 
would probably be re-taken, and. death 
would await you.. At the worſt, you 
will have more hope of eſcaping the laws 
with it; there are few obſtacles which 
this metal cannot remove. Take it: it 
is yours. Whatever may happen, let 
the name of Ferdinand ever be dear to 
Fou. Never forget it. It is the only 
.recompenſe which | aſk of you. 

I cannot deſcribe what paſſed in my 
heart during this diſcourſe. I fixed my 
eyes on Ferdinand. From whence comes 
this gold ? ſaid I, Of what moment is. 
that? anſwered. he, with an aſtoniſhed 
air. Let inform me, added I. It is the 
laſt requeſt which I make you. I ſaw 
a noble bluſh: on. his forehead, and his 
eyes were caſt down with. ſhame. You _ 
want it, ſaid he, be ſatisfied. My father 
is rich. Every year he gives me nearly 
this ſem for my pleaſures, Lgive them 
to the unfortunate :. you are unfortunate; 
and you have a right to my; friendſhip. 
1 accept it, anſwered I. At theſe words 
I roſe... I dreſſed myſelf with precipita= | 
tion. Follow me! ſaid I to Ferdinand. 
Ls eras no. 
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2 Whither do you go ?““ Follow! 


Iwill ſhew you.” 

I mount the ſtairs without ſeeming to 
touch them. I arrived at Urban's cham- 
ber. I opened the door. Ferdinand, 


aſtoniſhed, follows me in ſilence. Riſe, 


captain, ſaid I, entering the room. I 


muſt ſpeak with you. What is the mat- 


ter? What does he want? ſaid Urban, 


looking at his ſon. I do not know, re- 
plied Ferdinand. You ſhatl know, ſaid 
I: riſe, He hurries on his cloaths, and 


I. place myſelf between the father and 


ſon. See this gold 1 faid I to Urban. 
Hear what your ſon would do! I then 


run through the converſation of Ferdi- 
mand. At preſent, continued J, tell me 


how I ſhall requite this benefactor? 


What are you doing ? cried Ferdinand. 


He is mad, ſaid Urban. A fine etfiploy. 


of money . No exclamations, captain, 


but anſwer me.”— My eyes, my air, my 


tone aſtoniſhed him. Well, ſaid he, with 


embarraſſment, he is your benefactor, 


love him;——* is that all? What 


more can be? anſwered he. You will 


never be rich enough to return his mo- 
ney, which would be much better. 
„Return! Is this the extent of European 
gratitude ?” —— Is not that enough, 

AT. 5:1 LES laid 
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ſaid the captain.— Not for a 0. 2 
Ferdinand, your virtue merits another 
price. You, have ſaved my life; you, 
would reſtore my liberty. Well, Iwill 
repay you. Behold your father. I re-_ 
turn him to you. I ſave his life.“ — 
Heavens; cried they both. | 

See, Urban, continued I, the place in 

which we are. It was here that you re- 
ceived me; here that I implored your.. 
pity; that I poured out my ſecrets, and 
my ſorrows into your boſom; If this in- 
ſenſible furniture could ſpeak, it would 
all atteſt my candour, my confidence: 
but you—it would reproach you with 
perfidy, with avarice, with barbartty. If 
toſuch crimes, you add the horrible paſ- 
ſion of revenge, imagine the pleaſure 
Which I muſt taſte in puniſhing the au- 
thor of my torments; feel the ſacrifice 
I now make to gratitude. In ſome 
hours you were doomed to die. You, 
your ſoldiers, your ſailors, your ſon !— 
all would have periſhed. I did not con- 
ceive this deſign ; my heart was incapa- 
ble of it. But, from the moment it was 
communicated to me, it filled me with 
Joy. I chen owed only my life to Fergi- 
nand that was little. Now he would 
procure me liberty: This is every tang 
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to rye. Such a benefaction cannot be 

paid but by a great effort. My wrongs, 

my vengeance, are all forgotten: and 

my debt is diſcharged. Ferdinand, there 
is your gold; I return it: and you, 

Urban, if your heart is capable of feeling 
- what you owe to me, I {wear to you both 
an eternal friendſhip. . 
Imagine, if poſſible, the aſtoniſhment, 

the joy, the tranſports of Urban and 
Ferdinand. They folded me in their arms; 

our tears were mingled; the delightful 
names of father, ſon, friend, deliverer, 
were confounded together. He ſaved 
your life, my father! cried Ferdinand. 
Oh Heaven! recompenſe his virtue ! Ah, 
rather, ſaid I, may heaven recompenſe 
your virtue, without which I had been 
criminal. Bleſs you both, added Urban, 
prefling us to his boſom. Alas! it was 
not repentance: which forced this excla- 
mation from him. It was the joy of a 
man eſcaped from the extremity of dans 
ger. Such was Urban; ſuch did he re- 
main to his death. No wonder: when 
man ſuffers himſelf to be ſubdued by a 
deſpicable paſſion, he becomes at length 
ſo corrupted that the examples of virtue 
do but paſs ſlightly over his heart. 
. They 
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They ſoon preſſed me to unfold the 
particulars of the plot, and I relieved 
their anxiety. Urban, who liſtened only 
to his ferocious feelings, ſpoke of nothing 
but tortures. Whom would you puniſh? 
ſaid 1. Negroes? recolle& that you 
owe your life to the ſacrifice of the juſt 
reſentment of a negro. Think of what 
they were; what they now experience; 
and the fate which awaits them ; do not 
forget that they are men ſike yourſelf, 
then, if you dare, ſpeak of puniſhment! 

My dear Lanoko, cried Urban, if we do 
not terrify them by an example of ſeve- 
rity we may {till tremble for our lives. 
Away! I know them better than you, an- 
ſwered I. If you will employ rigour, de- 
ſtroy the laſt of them or I will not an- 
ſwer for your ſafety. Yet leave it to me 
to finiſh my work ; only order theſe ne- 
groes on deck. How; ſo early? ſaid 
Urban. What does the hour. import, 
anſwered I, when the cauſe is urgent? 

Immediately the orders are given. 
Urban, who had not a ſoul which could 
imagine the generoſity of theſe oppreſſ- 
ed-negroes, armed his ſailors ; and rang- 
ed them along the deck. The hatch- 
ways are opened. The negroes, ſurpriſ 
ed at the hour in which they are called, 

aſcend 
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aſcend with aſtoniſhment. Soon they 
are all aſſembled. I take Ferdinand by 
the hand. Come, my friend, faid I to 
him : fear nothing. We advance into 
the midſt of them. They fix their 
alarmed looks upon me. I raiſe my 
voice: I recount my flight from Damel, 
my confidence in Urban; his perfidy; the 
tenderneſs of Ferdinand; his laſt inſtanee 
of generoſity ; finally the ſcene of the 
laſt night. Then, I continued with ve- 
hemence: oh negroes, which of you 
would have courage to plunge the dag- 
ger into the boſom of his benefactor? 
Which of you, charged as I was with 
the horrid ſecret, would not have fallen 
with remorſe at the feet of his deliverer ? 
But was it enough to ſave his life alone? 
Mutt he live only to wade in the blood of 
his countrymen ? of his father? I have 
not had this ferocious courage. I could 
not ſave my friend 'to render him more 
wretched than I have ever been. Be- 
hold him to whom I owe all! He-whoſe 
virtues have ſnatched the fatal avowal 
which deceives your hopes. Fall at his 
feet. It is a negro, it is one of your 
countrymen, whoſe fetters he would 
break. Puniſh me alone. I have be- 
'trayed you. Take my life, it is yours. 
.: Vol. I. F But 
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But reſpect his father, in him; as he re- 
ſpects you all, in me. 

Scarcely had I finiſhed when a con- 
fuſed murmur roſe among them. They 
cried, negro, thou haſt loſt us; but thou 
haſt fulfilled thy duty. All crouded 
round Ferdinand; each wiſhed to ſpeak 
to him; to touch the generous — 
which had deigned to ſoften the miſe- 
ries of one of their countrymen. One of 
them cried : This, oh youth! This is the 
herb which would have delivered us! 
and he threw it into the waves. 

I flew to. Urban. Remark theſe 
people whom Europeans treat with diſ- 
dain.” 

This was a day of joy : if ſuch there 
can be in ſlavery. Refreſhments were 
diſtributed with abundance to the ne- 
groes. The ſailors (one of the beſt as 
well as the rougheſt claſſes of men) mov- 
ed with the ſcene, mingled with the ne- 
groes; and paſſed the day in diverſions 
with them. . 

The efforts which Urban had made, to 
expreſs his rapture on being (ſo critically 
delivered, exhauſted all his generofity. 
During ſome days, I perceived the eyes 
of his ſon purſuing him and eloquently 
pointing out to him his duty : his m_ 

ou 
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ſoul did not underſtand them. I made 
no complaint ; and, proud to have ſhewn 
in ſlavery all the energy of a free man, 
I left Urban to reconcile himſelf to the 
diſgrace of continuing to hold me in 
bondage. | 

At length we ſaw land; and the next 
day we anchored in the port of Cape 
Francois, in the iſland of St. Domingo. 
Ferdinand deſcended firſt from the ſhip, 
and 1 followed him. He haſtened to 
embrace his mother ; while Urban, more 
occupied with his commercial concerns 
than conjugal tenderneſs, remained at- 
the port to ſuperintend the debarking of 
his negroes. Every thing announced 
-opulence in his houſe ; but the worthy 
mother of Ferdinand was its moſt precious 
ornament. She was ſoon informed of 
my misfortunes, ſhe deigned to honour 
them with tears, and I perceived that 
ſhe deteſted the proceedings of an huſ- 
band whom decency reſtrained her from 

condemning openly. 

I do not dwell on the appearance, 
which every where preſented itſelf to me, 
of wealth, of pomp, and ſplendour ; * 
although a new ſpeQtacle to a negro 
who ſcarcely ſuſpects all the refinements 
of luxury, which the little ſentiments of 
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pride, and the inconſtancy of civilized 
people have transformed into wants. 
That which made the greateſt impreſſion 
on me was, that noble familiarity be- 
tween men; that flattering reſpect to- 
wards - women ; thoſe multiplied ſhades 
of delicate attentions, which would be jo 
delicious if they took their riſe from the 
heart; and which are ſo abundantly 
found among theſe people. But too 


| ſoon I perceived all thoſe charms were 


but a ſmiling maſk, a beautiful veil, 
merely deſigned to conceal deformities. 
I obſerved that the will of theſe coloniſts 
was rarely in union with their actions; 
that their politeneſs, their friendſhip, 
even their love, formed rather a language 
of converſation, than an expreſſion of 


ſentiment; that the man whom they 


overwhelmed with eſteem, the women 
whom they intoxicated with incenſe, 
were ſacrificed without regret to the ſal- 
lies of wit; and that, while they were 
Jealous of affecting a ſort of profound 


genius and reflection, they were ambiti- 
ous of circulating an univerſal laugh. I 


ſaw that pleaſure was their ſole buſineſs, 


and laſſitude their faithful companion; 


that their deſire proceeded rather from 


their will than from their heart; and, in 


fine, 
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fine, that they were the dear idol of 
themſelves, | 
Yet has prejudice raiſed a barrier be- 
tween the Europeans of the iſlands and 
us, which all the amiableneſs of the 
French has not the power to deſtroy. 
In every thing which concerns a negro, 
gentleneſs, humanity, even decency 
- diſappears. This engaging Frenchman 
is ſuddenly metamorphoſed into a tyger 
(8) who regards us with fierceneſs; in- 
vents new outrages to inflict upon us 
and contemplates them with coolneſs, 
Love, if we may give that name to ſen- 
ſual emotions, even love cannot diſarm 
him; and the female negro ſometimes 
hears the order for her tortures, from“ 
the lips which had juſt la viſned tenderneſs 

upon her. 5 
Nay, the European women of the co- 
lonies, women whoſe ſenſibility ſhould 
conſtitute their glory, and who are con- 
vulſed at the little ſufferings of a ſpaniel, 
theſe very women will look with cool 
attention, on the bloody fides of an un- 
happy negro (9). An equivocal jeſt 
ſpreads a modeſt bluſh over the faces of 
theſe ſame women, yet will they behold 
with unaverting eye the revolting ſight. 
of a bizar, in which ſleeping negroes are 
F 3 crowded 
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crowded together without diſtinction of 
ſex. Such are the planters of the Ame- 
rican iſles, ſuch their amiable compani- 
ons. Europe would doubt the truth; if 
this truth had not been too often verified, 
Urban treated me, during ſome months 
with tolerable kindneſs; whether it was 
that he could not yet forget to whom 
he owed his life, or that he feared the 
reproaches of his fon. I employed this 
calm to finiſh my education, which Du- 
mont had commenced. Ferdinand's zeal 
procured the beſt maſters to inſtruc me; 
and, my application ſeconding the diſpoſi- 
tions of nature, I could not only ſpeak 
and'writethe French language with preci- 
ſion, but I alſo acquired ſome notions of 
polite literature and the fine arts. Muſic 
above all was à delicious flattery to 
my taſte : with us ſhe is barbarous, here 
I found her worthy to be the ſiſter of 
the Muſes. I had ſome voice, and. ſoon 
learned to ally it with the ſweet ſounds 
of the harp. I endeavoured by ſtudy to 
acquire reſources which might ſoften the 
rigour of a life, which preſaged only un- 
happineſs. . Ferdinand, while he contri- 
buted to this, thought of rendering me, 
in 
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in other eyes, more worthy of the friend- 
ſhip which he bore me; and Urban did 


not forbid it, becauſe theſe talents at- 
tached a new price to his ſlave which 


flattered his avarice. Thus three ſenti- 
ments, altogether unconnected, concur- 
red to form my education. 

Ferdinand, although young and ſur- 
rounded with ſeducing pleaſures, was 
not led by thoſe to neglect his duties. 
When he cultivated in me the talents 
whiah gave luſtre to man, he did not 
neglect religion which gives ſtrength to 
virtue, He brought me «cquainted with 
father Bruno, the friend of whom he had 
ſpoken to me. | found in this] eccleſiaſ- 


tic the friendſhip of a parent, the accom- 


pliſhments of a man of the world, and 
the zeal of an apoſtle. When he found 
me ſufficiently inſtructed, he conſum- 
mated his work by uniting me to the 
children of the church. Alas! I could 
not altogether preſerve myſelf from a 
painful reflection. How different, ſaid I, 
the circumſtances of this ceremony from 
thoſe which Dumont promiſed me ! When 
I ſhould have, paſſed from. the font of 
baptiſm to the foot of the altar to be 
united to my Amelia! 


F 4 My 
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My dear Ferdinand, and the perſon 
whom after him I moſt reſpect, deigned 
to accompany me. This was the amia- 
ble, the virtuous Hanoria. She had long 
captivated the heart of Ferdinand. Sur- 

ſing him in graces, and the rival of 

is virtues, they were formed to render 
each other happy. Their parents had 
mutually conſented to their union, which 
was delayed only till Urban ſhould quit 
commerce, and fettle his affairs. Thus 
had Honoria a right to look forward. to 
felicity, but for a brother, the ſhame and 
horror of nature. 

M. de C——, the father of Honoria, 
had an affection for his children, which 
led him into weakneſs and error; yet, 
though early a widower, his indulgence 
had no ill effect on his daughter. A ha 
py diſpoſition continually correCted the 
faults of education. It was not thus 
with his fon. Born in a burning climate, 


devoured by dangerous paſſions, ſur- 
rounded with the wanton luxuries of the 


American iſles, ſoon did he become aban- 


doned to the moſt unbridled diſorders. 


His father perceived it; but, his tender - 
neſs ſubduing his reaſon, he neglected 
that paternal ſeverity which would pro- 
bably have repreſſed the impetuoſity of 

{ 3 a young 
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a young man, who now braved his feeble 
remonſtrances. Honoria ſtood a gentle 
mediatrix between her father and brother, 
She hid from the griefs of one, the en- 
ormities of the other ; ſhe conſumed her 
days in theſe cares, which were repaid 
with reiterated ingratitude. 

The forbearance of Urban, with re- 
gard to me, was daily changing to a 
different conduct. His intereſt no lon- 
ger compelled him to reſpect me; my 
health was fully re eſtabliſhed ; and I was 
as completely formed, as to height and 
muſcle, as it was probable I ſhould ever 


be. My talents were well cultivated ; 


and in ſhort 1 was, according to his 
manner of reaſoning, a precious flave, 
whoſe ſale could not fail to be uncom- 
monly lucrative, He had no deſign now, 
but to enure me to the ſpecies of ſervice 
to which I was deſtined; and to bend 
my will, in good time, to every thing 
which the caprice of my future maſters 
might require of me: a quality which 
Urban thought wanting to make me 
complete. It was long before I perceiv- 
ed this change. Urged by my friend- 
ſhip for Ferdinand, even by gratitude for 

the ſpecies of calm which Urban ſuffered 

me to enjoy, I did every thing which his 
; | F 5 fancy 
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fancy could ſuggeſt to him to command. 
Was there occation to fly to his diſtant 
poſſeſſions with his orders, to run ten 
times a day throughout the whole city, 
on the little concerns of his houſe, my 
activity — 1 pace with his will, and my 
fatigues coſt me nothing. But at length 
I ſaw that every thing which I placed to 
the account of my good will, paſſed in 
his eyes as duties which were binding up- 
on me. Inſenſibly the tone of the maſ- 
ter ſucceeded to civility ; and rudeneſs, 
in its turn, replaced the tone of the maſ- 
ter. Then all the horror of my fate, 
which an illuſion had lulled during ſome 
months, awakened with renewed vigour. 
Is it this then that is reſerved for me! 
cried | with grief. Is it thus that I am 
ſlowly to approach this death which a new 
religion forbids me to haſten! Well! I 
will ſuffer with patience. But, Oh God 
of the univerſe! let my father, Dumont, 
Amelia, be ever ignorant of the wretch- 
ednefs of Itanoæo / 

I carefully concealed my ſorrows from 
Ferdinand. | felt how his heart would be 
torn, and I feared ſtill more to degrade 
a father in his eyes; yet he often ſur- 
priſed in my countenance the trouble of 
my ſoul. The fight affected him, and 1 

; laboured, 
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laboured, by falſe appearances of ſere- 
nity, to turn aſide the ſuſpicions I could 
not deſtroy. The father, who feared 
the virtues of his ſon as much as I dread- 
ed the alarms of his friendſhip, never 
treated me harſhly in his preſence ; bur 
Ferdinand was not deceived. At length 
he appeared extremely dejected; he paſſ- 
ed almoſt his whole time with Honoria; 
and I no longer could diſcover that air 
of ſatisfaction with which he had always 
encountered me. In vain I interrogated 
him; his attentive friendſhip always 
ſhunned a confidence which muſt have 
plungeda poignard into my heart. Bruno 
was my ſole reſource; in his boſom [I 
poured out all my ſorrows. He received 
them with compaſhon, and healed my 
mind by the conſolations of philoſophy 
and religion. _ 

One day a violent altercation aroſe be- 
tween Urban and myſelf. A female ne- 
gro of his houſe offended him; I was 
preſent. Urban ſeized a whip, the com- 
mon inſtrument of the often unjuſt wrath 
of the planters, and in the preſent cir- 
cumſtance too rigorous for a light offence. 
Urban preſented it to me, and ordered 


me to chaſtiſe the negro. Command me, 


ſaid I, with moderation, to do any thing 
x for 
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for your ſervice, which I can execute 
without bafeneſs, and I will perform it 
with zeal; but do not require me to lay 
my hands on a timid woman, who is 
already aſhamed to have offended you. 
To chaſtiſe her who offends me, is to 
ſerve me, he anſwered haſtily. If the 
chaſtiſement be juſt, replied I, exerciſe it 
yourſelf. It is not my duty to opoſe it. 
Would you, cried he with fury, that I 
ſhould diſhonour myſelf by raiſing my 
hand againſt her? I think, ſaid J, ho- 
nour is not more wounded by executing, 
than by giving an unjuſt order, but, be 
it as it may, honour is as dear to me as 
to you. The honour of a ſlave ! the ho- 
nour ofa ſlave! repeated he, with irony. 
It depends only on my own will to be 
no longer this flave, and I thank you for 
the remembrance, I replied with paſſion. 
Had you always liſtened to the honour 
of which you are now ſo jealous, never 
would you have had the right to treat 
me as a ſlave. Does the wretch reaſon 
with me? exclaimed he, almoſt fuffocat- 
ed with rage. I ſaw him place himſelf 
in a menacing poſture. If, unfortun- 
ately he had ſtruck me, I had loſt my- 
ſelf. I perceived the danger; the door 
was open; I threw myſelf out, and fled. 
f Father 
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Father Bruno was my refuge; more 
ſtrongly affected than uſual, our conver- 
ſation led us far into the night. At 
length I took my leave, little ſuſpecting 
how long it would be before I ſhould re- 
turn into his friendly houſe ; and far from 
foreſeeing how much my friendſhip 

might coft him. ; 
Vhen TI returned, I learned that Ur- 
ban was become calm; and had forgot- 
ten, or feigned to forget, our altercation. 
Ferdinand had retired ; I aſcended to his 
apartment. The tender familiarity with 
which he honoured me, allowed me that 
liberty at every hour. I opened the 
door, I ſaw ſeveral trunks extended, and 
Ferdinand buſy in filling them. I cried 
out at this ſight, Ah, this tells me the 
cauſe of your ſorrow ! It is this that you 
wiſh to conceal from me] You leave me! 
Oh God at what a time! It is too true, 
anſwered he; and would to God I could 
conceal it even from myſelf. I quit a 
mother, a lover, a friend! but my father 
muſt be obeyed. I loſe you, ſaid I. 
Alas! what will become of me! Who 
will now preſerve me from the fury of 

your father? at leaſt, your preſence 
taught me to ſupport his injuries. Can 
I now anſwer for myſelf? Be yet pati- 
| ent, 
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ent, ſaid he, for another year. I ſhall 
not be longer abſent. On my return, I 
ſhall be united to Honoria; her deſign is 


to demand you of him, on the day of our 
marriage ; decency will not permit him 


to refuſe the requeſt in the preſence of 
both our families. I can give you no 
further comfort, ſaid he, embracing me ; 
and is nat ſuch a hope, tancko, worth all 
that it will coſt you to buy it ? But can- 
not I go with you? ſaid Il. My father 
will not conſent to that, ſaid he. I have 
propoſed it to him. I have long ſince 
depoſited with Bruno the two thouſand 
crowns which you returned on the day of 
the revolt. It will be a reſource. Bruno 
will never abandon you: and Honoria, 


think you that ſhe will ever forget you? 


He made ſome vain efforts to conſole 
me. I ſaw that he had reaſon on his ſide, 
yet it was of no avail , this fatal depar- 
ture was to me the ſignal of all my future 
miſeries. I could not yet foreſee them, 
could not even ſuſpec them, but l felt 
them; and by a ſentiment which was 
inconceivable to myſelf, while I would 
have given my blood to have followed 
Ferdinand, | ſaw the accomphſhment of 
that very wiſh would have cauſed new 
angulſh to me. It ſeemed as if my heart 

| | would 
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would have been torn ſrom me, had I 
been driven from St. Domingo. I avow 


it tomy ſhame: I know not if this ter- 


ror had not as much ſhare in my diſtreſs 
as the loſs of Ferdinand. Be it that we 
have preſentiments of ill; or rather that 
the active imagination of man is like a 
glaſs which «reproduces, under a thou- 
ſand forms, the chagrins of the ſoul, 
who the dupe of this illuſion fancies ſhe 
ſees into futurity ; for my part, it had 
rarely happened that this ſtrange feeling 
has not given me alarms previous to all 
the great events of my life. It foreran 
the battle, the hour of my flight to Ur- 
ban's veſſel, the conſpiracy of the ne- 


groes': it preſſed upon me now, and it 
did not deceive me. 


| TI concealed not from Ferdinand the. 


involuntary contradiction of my ſenti- 
ments. He attributed this to the tumul- 
tuous ſcenes through which I had paſſed 


* fince my ſeparation from Amelia, and 


which had deſtroyed the natural equilt- 
brium of my mind. We paſſed the 
night in mutual condolence. Alas! he 
was more courageous than I, while he 
ſuffered more, I was only to be depriv- 
ed of a friend ; he, of a friend and a 
lover, He informed me that his father, 
a being 
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being about to quit commerce, was 
ſending him to France to wind up ſome 
affairs which were intricate, and requir- 
ed the preſence of one of them. He 
hoped a whole year would not be ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe, and he ſhould 
probably return ſooner than he had giv- 
en me reaſon to expect. 


* 


All was ready. The day of his de- 
parture arrived; the ſailors of the veſſel 
in which he was to embark came to car- 
ry away his luggage, and informed him 
that the wind was fair. At theſe words, 
melting into tears, I precipitated myſelf 
into his arms. Cheriſh, cried he, the 
principles which we have cultivated to- 
gether; theſe will conſole and ſuſtain 
you ; they will befriend you more pow- 
erfully than I; be faithful to them, they 
will not abandon you to miſery. We 
held each other long embraced without 
ſpeaking. He ſnatched himſelf from 
my arms. Carry my homage to Hanoria, 
ſaid he; reſpect her, ſhe has promiſed 
me to watch over your happineſs. 

He went to the apartment of his fa- 
ther who wiſhed to conduct him on 
board, They went out filently, to ſpare 
the tender heart of madam Urban the 
pain of a farewell, I followed them. 
| Urban, 
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Urban, dextrous at diſſimulation, ap- 
peared to have forgotten our quarrel of 
the preceding morning ; he ſpoke to me 
with gentleneſs. We took a boat from 
the port and were ſoon on board the veſ- 
ſel. She was already under way ; we 
remained but an inſtant in her. I ſeized 
the hand of Ferdinand. I laid it on m 

heart; it was the only action of which 
I was capable, His father embraced 
him twenty times. He loved him paſ- 
ſionately. We deſcended into our boat; 


ſoon were we far from the ſhip which 


already proceeded rapidly. Urban, who 
had ſat down to conceal his tears (the 
only tears which he was ever ſeen to 
ſhed) turned his head; ſtill perceived his 
ſon ; ſtretched out his arms toward him, 
till diſtance hid him from his ſight. It 
was his laſt adieu; never was he to ſee 
him more, 

| Inſtead of returning to land Urban 
ſhewed our rowers a Spaniſh veſſel which 
was anchored at ſome diſtance z and or- 
dered them to conduct us to her. I took 
little notice of the order, yet I ſaw the 


viſit was premeditated, for the captain 


was on deck ready to receive Urban, I 
had never obſerved this man to be 


among his acquaintance z their connec- 
| tion 
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tion ſurpriſed, but did not alarm me. 
Urban ſaid, captain, I have juſt bid 
farewell to my ſon who has failed for 
France, and Tam come to breakfaſt with 
you, and to ſeek ſome amuſement that 
may diſſipate my reflections. You are 
very welcome, replied the captain, con- 
ducting him into his cabin. As for me, 
I fat down on the deck; and there, 
without reſtraint, delivered up myſelf 

to grief. | | 
In about an hour a ſervant of the Spa- 
niard informed me that my preſence 
was required in the cabin, I roſe and 
entered. Urban, the captain, and ſome 
officers, were converſing in the Spaniſh 
language; which Urban ſpoke extreme- 
ly well. When he perceived me, he 
' faid to me in French, with an air of fa- 
miliar eomplaifance (which he ſo well 
knew to uſe on occaſions) my poor Ta- 
noko, you are as ſorrow ful as Jam; but 
you ſhall not refuſe to give theſe gentle- 
men an idea of your talents, to repay 
them for their kind reception of me. 
Come, take this harp ; touch it, and ac- 
company it with your voice. You know 
I am ſcarcely in a condition to ſing, ſaid 
I ; but there is nothing I will not do to 
oblige you. Except to beat my negro 
woman, 
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woman, anſwered he. I was ſilent. I 
ſaw him ſmile and wink at the Spaniſh 
captain. Is it poſſible he can have in- 
formed him? ſaid I to myſelf, Then 
theſe Europeans have not the ſame mo- 
deſty as we. A negro would not ſpeak 
ſo willingly of his ſhame. 

I took the harp. I ran over a prelude ; 
then, ſang theſe couplets, | 
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Melodious lyre, that erſt could yield 

Impaſſion'd ſounds, in friendſhip's praiſe, 
Henceforth be mute; or be my grief 'F 
Henceforth the ſubje& of thy lays : 1 
The gen'rous act, the grateful heart, | 
Thy tavourite theme no longer de; = 
For he, for whom thou'rt wont to ſwell, '1 
No longer hears thy harmony. 


Neglect and ſilence be thy doom, 

Nor chear the night nor wake the morn; 
2282 apathy remain, 

Like me, deſponding and forlorn: 

Thy dulcet ſong no more muſt breathe 
The mingling chords of mirth and glee; x 
For he, for whom thou'rt wont to ſwell, 
No longer hears thy harmony. 
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When I had ceaſed they covered me 1 
with eulogiums; they praiſed my voice. 
the facility of my execution, and the ex · 


preſſion of the couplets. I have never 
. heard 
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heard them, ſaid Urban; from whence 


did you take them? I made them for 
the occaſion, anſwered I, What ex- 
tempore ? cried all the company. That 


is impoſſible, added Urban. There is no 


great merit in it, returned I, when 1 
have juſt bid your ſon farewell. Then 
the applapſes were redoubled. Such are 
in general the Europeans. A ſpark of 
talents throws them into enthuſiaſm. 


But at Paris this fpecies of extacy is 
no more than a mode. Theſe Eplieme- 


ra, pretty ſometimes, uſually inſipid, 


are received with tranſport ; eſpecially 
by the women. But how? while the 


ſinger or reciter of his own verſes fimply 


imagines the whole circle have but one 
ear for him, the miſtreſs of the houſe 
trifles with her dog, a young abbe ſati- 
rizes the head-dreſs of madam the coun- 
teſs, a petit-maitre contemplates in a 
glaſs the brilliant reflection of his but - 
tons or turns over the numerous toys of 
his watch, and a fine wit inceſſantly ba- 
niſhes ſilence by requiring it from the 
whole company; while a favourite phy- 
ſician avails himſelf of theſe moments to 
write the ſcandal of the morning on the 
tablets of a hy pochondriac lady. The 
ſinger (or reciter) ceaſes: it is the ſignal; 

; bamiſhed 
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baniſhed attention flies back like light- 
ning. It is charming, delicious, divine! 
The chorus ſhakes the houſe almoſt to 
the foundation. One of theſe complai- 
ſant ladies, in the courſe of a day, viſit- 
ed ten houſes with one of theſe amiable 
ſtanza manufacturers. Ten times he 
ſung, ten times ſhe entreated a copy of 
the verſes which cauſed her ſuch rap- 
tures. One evening, an abbe looked 
over her port-folio: Ah! ſaid ſhe, there 
are. ten ſongs of ſuch-a-one! Read, read 
Each is more beautiful than another, Ah 
what an inexhauſtible genius! Heopened, 
read. They were ten copies of the ſame 
ſong. How many enormous reputati- 
ons have no other origin! | 

My couplets had a merit which I was 
far from ſufpecting. They exactly ſuit- 
ed the deſigns of Urban, I ought to have 
doubted the extraordinary kindneſs he 
laviſhed on me; but I was ſo occupied 
with my ſorrow as to pay little attention 
to what paſſed. around me. He ſpoke 
a few words to the captain, who anſwer- 


ed only by ſtriking the hand of Urban. 


Soon after we returned to the port. My 
firſt care was to viſit Honoria. 1 found her 
oppreſſed with forrow, and her tears re- 


newed mine. She wiſhed to be informed 


of 
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of every thing that Ferdinand did; that 
he ſaid ; till the moment of his departure. 
She feared that I ſhould hide even the 
leaſt geſture from her ; and again, again, 
and again, ſhe made me repeat the ſame 
things. I ſpoke, by chance, of our viſit 
to the Spaniard, and, of what had paſſed 
in the ſhip. Honoria heard me with ſur- 
prize, and was long loſt in thought. 
Do you know to. what this vilit tends ? 
ſaid ſhe. No, anſwered I; it does not 
affect me. But I am not fo tranquil, 
returned Honoria. She ſaid no more on 
the ſubject; and ſoon after diſmiſſed 

me. 
Her obſervation had ſurpriſed me. I 
could not conce:ve the meaning of it. 
The careſſes of Urban continued. They 
ſeemed even to increaſe; and this aſto- 
niſhed me more than the language of 
Honoria. In the mean while, the Spaniſh 
captain came to the houſe. I remark- 
ed that he went away diſpleaſed ; and 
ſome epithets, which he beſtowed on 
Urban, led me to ſuppoſe that there was 
ſome miſunderſtanding between them 1n 
their commercial concerns. | was not 
| deceived; but little did 1 ſuſpect the 
- ſpecies of commerce which was the ſub- 
Jje& of their quarrel, On the third day, 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely had I ariſen when I was inform- 
ed that a perſon aſked for me. I de- 
ſcended from my chamber, and found 
a ſtranger with Urban. Are you called 
Tianoko ? ſaid. he to me. Yes, I anſwer- 
ed. It is he of, whom you ſpoke, ſaid 
he to Urban, — The ſame.” After theſe 
two queſt.ons, tie ſtranger ſat down at 
a table; took a pen, and wrote ſome 
lines. When he had finiſhed he pre- 
ſented the paper to Urban, who read and 
put it into his pocket. It is perfectly 
right, ſaid Urban. Then the ſtranger 
took ſome ſmall papers out of his pocket- 
book; while Urban (at down at the ta- 


ble and wrote in his turn. Having fi- | 


niſhed, he made a ſign to the franger 
who approached and read the writing to 
himſelf. It is well, ſaid he, placing the 
ſmall papers which he held in His hand on 
the table, and adding, one, two, three, 
four, five, all at ſight on the bank of 
Bourdeaux. He folded the paper which 
Urban had written, and placing it in his 
pocket- bock took his hat and cane and 
wiſhed Urban a good morning; then ſaid 
to me, come, Hanco. Whither? anſwer- 
ed I. Follow tlie gentleman, ſaid Ur- 
Ban with a compoſed look. I 1 

, | ' there 
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there was ſome commiſſion for me to ex- 
.ecute, and I went out with him. 


I followed him a long time without his 
ſpeaking tome. He walked very ſwiſt- 
ly. We went out of the city, and when 


we had advanced about five hundred 


aces into the country he ſaid to me: 
ndoubtedly, you know all Urban's 
people? — © Perfectly, fir.” Obferve 
then, added he, if there are any who 
follow us. I caſt my eyes as far as my 


view would extend, and ſaid to him, Ido 
not perceive one. He then ſtepped up 
to a garden gate which was near us; and 


opening it with a key we entered into a 
very pleaſant ſpot of ground, at the fur- 
ther end of which was a ſmall houſe. 
We went into this houſe, and he order- 
ed breakfaſt. He made me fit befide 
him, and invited me to partake with 
him. This conduct, fo uncommon in 
the American iſles, ſurpriſed, but did 
not diſconcert me. I placed myſelf at 
the table without ceremony, already 
prejudiced in favour of my hoſt.; ſo true 
is it that a ſingle geſture, a word, is fuf- 
ficient to produce this ſentiment. And 
why ? becauſe the ſoul often paints it- 
ſelf by a trifle, - | - 
e 
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He ſpoke of indifferent things during 
breakfaſt; I anſwered him with an ho- 
neſt freedom; and he (aid, you are 
worthy to be the pupil of Ferdinand. 
Then you know Ferdinand? ſaid I. No, 
he ſaid; this is the ſecond time I have 
been in the houſe of M. Urban, and yeſ- 
terday was the firſt; but I have heard of 
his ſon's worth. It was to place me in 
my career ; and I celebrated my friend, 
my benefactor. You are an honeſt lad, 
ſaid he, riſing and ſtriking me on the 
ſhoulder. He then went to a deſk which 
was in the room, and ſat down to write 
a letter. Ithought it was this for which 
I had to wait. A book was near me. I 
took it up and retired to a window to 
amuſe myſelf. | | | 

When he had finiſhed his letter, he 
rang the bell, and a negro appeared, 


he whiſpered to him, gave him the let- 


ter, and the domeſtic went out, Then 
he approached me, and renewed the 
converſation of our breakfaſt time, I 
began to wonder that he did not diſmiſs 
me; but, as I was perfectly ſatisfied, 
I did not expreſs my ſurpriſe. In about 
two hours, fe looked at his watch. It is 
nearly noon, ſaid he, I muſt go to the 
Change. He prepared to go out; and I 
. I. G to 
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to follow him. His cook entered. Do 
not expect me to dinner, ſaid he. I ſhall 
not return till ſix in the evening. Take 
good care of Ttanoko, and endeavour to 
amuſe him. But, ſir, ſaid I to him, with 
an air which marked my embarraſſment 
—and M. Urban, fir——M. Urban, an- 
ſwered he with a ſmile, is no way uneaſy 
on your account; do you alſo be with- 
out inquietude. This day is not perhaps 
the leaſt happy of your life. He left 
me. 
What can he mean : What can this 
myſtery be deſigned to veil ? Yet why 
alarm myſelf? faid I, after ſome mo- 
ments filence ; this man has perfectly 
the air of honour, nor are he and M. 
Urban obliged to confide their ſecrets 
with me. Shall | be pardoned this little 
vanity ; but this circumftance of my life 
i perhaps beſt proves the uprightneſs of 
| my character. I had ſo little fear of 
treachery, notwithſtanding the dreadful 
inſtances I had experienced, fo little did 
it enter into my mind that even Urban, 
for ſome vile gain, could forget the ſa- 
cred engagements which he had to the 
man who had faved his life, and to his 
fon whoſe deareſt friend this man was, 


that I had not the lighteſt ſuſpicion, al- 
| though 
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though the truth was palpable. Such 
too was my candour, that, if this ſuſpi- 
cion had ariſen, I ſhould at that time 
have driven it away as a crime. My only 
fear, in ſeparating from Ferdinand, had 
been that the moroſe temper of Urban 
would too often inform me of the horror 
of unjuſt ſlavery ; my alarms had never 

— proceeded further. 

I therefore patiently waited the return 
of my unknown friend. I entered into | 
converſation with his domeſtics ; he had { 
but three, the two whom 1 had ſeen, 
and an old free negro who amuſed him- i 
ſelf in cultivating the garden. Theſe 4 
good people talked to me of their maſter's 16 
praiſes, as if they had long known me: 

an eulogium which is never deceitful. | 
They informed me that his name was a 
Dumeintl ;, that he was a broker of the | 


Change. Every other broker is immenſe- 
ly rich, ſaid one of them to me; as to 
him, this houſe is his only wealth. He - 
has, however, as much employment as 
any of them; but he exerciſes it with a 
probity little known here. The houſe 
was pretty; but without any magnifi- 
cence. The furniture, and every thing 
around it, had the enchanting air of pro- 
priety. While they led me throughout 
G 2 the 
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the whole, I endeavoured to recollect 
the face of the old negro for his coun- 
tenance did not ſeem unknown to 
me. I think I have ſeen you before, 
ſaid IT to him. Certainly, anſwered he, 
often, at father Brunos. Now I remem- 
ber, replied I; and is he known to M. 
Dumtinl ? Yes, ſaid he, he is M. Dumt- 
nil's moſt intimate friend, and alſo the 
beſt I have in the world. He placed me 
in this houſe, We have travelled toge- 
ther, for he was not always an eccleſi- 
aſtic; but when he entered into holy 
orders we were obliged to ſeparate. 

I am now more convinced, ſaid I to 
myſelf, that 1 have no cauſe for appre- 
henſion, ſince here is a friend of father 
Bruno's. I paſſed my day without wea- 
rineſs; but not without conjectures con- 
cerning the cauſe which could have con- 
ducted me to this houſe. I hazarded 
ſome words to theſe domeſtics, which 
were deſigned as queſtions ; but they 
led to no explications. I judged by 
their anſwers, that they knew as little of 
the myſtery as myſelf. As they return- 
ed to the theme of their maſter's virtues, 
I expreſſed my furpriſe that he had not 
taken a companion to his boſom. He 
has never been willing, ſaid the old ne- 


gro, 
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gro, althzugh frequent advantageous 
opportunities have preſented themſelves. 
e has a brother of whom he has not 
heard theſe twenty years. 1 have no 
doubt he is dead; but my maſter enjoys 
the chimerical hope of ſeeing him again : 
and it is to preſerve the unmixed right of 
dividing his little fortune with him, 
which has made him decline every en- 
gagement. | 
 Dumenil returned at fix, as he had 
promiſed ; and 1 faw him again with 
e youre The diſcourſe of his people 
ad confirmed my ſentiments of eſteem 
for him, and it was already . almoſt 
friendſhip with which he inſpired me. 
He enquired, with goodneſs, how I 
had paſſed the day; and I informed him 
with gratitude. You have been with 
ood people, ſaid he, who obey me joy- 
ully. It is that you command them with 
gentleneſs, anſwered I; which is not the 
mode in this country. You are right, 
faid he; and I am not among the laſt 
who pity the ſufferings of your coun- 
trymen. Are they without a remedy ? 
ſaid I to him, I believe they are, re- 
plied he, till the ſupreme authority of 
the mother country ſhall interfere, and 
remove the evil. I will add, that de- 
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pravity of manners is the fountain of 
that evil: while the reſources of luxury 
are found in your ſlavery, not a link of 
your chains ſhall be lightened. 
Night was come. This is the hour, 
ſaid he, to give you ſome inſight into 
the buſineſs of this day. Your patience 
has been ſufficiently proved ; follow me. 
I. reſpe&t you too much, anſwered I, to 
queſtion you; and I have been without 
any uneaſineſs. I ſpoke the truth: 
however, I felt a ſtrong curioſity to 
pierce through the myſtery which had 
ſurrounded me ſince morning. 75 
We left the garden, and took the road 
to the city. After running through ſe- 
veral ſtreets, Dumünil knocked at the 
door of an elegant houſe. My thoughts 
were ſo much occupied that I did not 
recollect the houſe. We entered. What 
was. my ſurpriſe ! Honoria was the firſt 
perſon who preſented herſelf tome. Ah! 
cried I, by what happineſs Why did 
you not inform me that it was here I was 
expected? I would. have come in the 
morning. That was.preciſely the thing 
we did not wiſh, anſwered Honoria with a 
ſmile. Madam, ſaid Dumm, I have 
brought Zauaka ſafe to you; at preſent 
you hate no further call for my 3 
7 5 3 
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and I take my leave of you. Howy 
ſaid: Honorin, won't you ſtay and ſup with 
us? No, I thank you, anſwered he; 
you know how much fatigue: I have had 
during the day; I muſt take a little re- 
poſe. He bowed and retired. 5 
I cannot, at preſent, de velope all the 
events of this day: ſuffice it that in this 
ſhort ſpace; friendſhip had done every 
thing that it could to ſave me, and every 
thing that might have produced my ut- 
ter deſtruction. | 
Why, faidi 1, am I with Honoria? or 
rather, why in the houſe of her father, 


M. de : Why not conducted in 


the morning? Why not returned to 
Urban? Heonoria had too much goodneſs 
not to hear my queſtions patiently. Tou 
ſhall know every thing, ſaid ſhe; but 
net now: an indiſeretion on my part 
might place your life in danger; judge 
if 1 muſt not be ſilent. It was my duty 
to do what I have done; let that ſatisfy 
you, Suffer yourſelf to be over-ruled, 


and know that all depends on your obe- 


dience. . e | 
Hler father appeared, in a little time. 
He careſſed me with friendſhip;. and 
{poke to the {ame purpoſe as his daugh» 
ter. He himſelf ſhewed me the apart - 
Be” G 4 ment 
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ment in which I was to ſleep for this 
night. With pleaſure I found there all 
my effects ; they were conſiderable, but 
were dear to me only as I had received 
them entirely from the goodneſs of Fer- 
dinand. I was fiow convinced that I had 
quitted Urban for ever. I found myſelf 
with friends who would protect me till 
the return of Ferdinand. It was the ſole 
wiſh of my heart. | | 

For the firſt time, I ſuſpected that 
Urban had fold me. The deſpicable 
Urban, ſaid I, reſpects nothing: to 
whom has he fold me? To Homnoria's 
father? Has he, then, ſuch little ſenſi- 
bility as to brave the ſilent reproaches of 
his Ga ? of her who muſt be his daugh- 
ter? and, in ſhort, of myſelf? _ 

A domeſtic drew me from theſe re- 
flections. Honoria demanded my pre- 
ſence. Her father was in the room with 
her. My friend, ſaid this reſpeQable old 
man, let not the propoſition I have to 
make alarm you. In deſpight of my 
age, my credit, and the general eſteem 
with which I am honoured, you could 
ſcarcely remain here without danger. It 
is your intereſt and our's that thoſe who 
know. you and Urban above all ſhould 
loſe every trace of you for ſome time. 
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What can this mean? ſaid I to myſelf : 
is it not then to them he has ſold me? 
Fifteen leagues from hence, continued 
M. de , I have a plantation at the 
foot of the mountains which ſeparate us 
from the Spaniſh part of this country. It 
is a ſolitary place; there you will be far 
from all obſervation. You will be un- 
diſturbed and at liberty to yield yourſelf, 
without reſerve, to your tafte for ſtudy, 
J have taken particular care of that ob- 
jet; and nothing ſhall be wanting to 
render you comfortable. - My daughter 
and I will ſometimes viſit you. Time 
will ſlide away: it will lead Ferdinand 
back to us; then this ſpecies of exile will 
ceaſe, and affairs will take a very diffe- 


rent aſpect. Whatever it may coſt me, 


ſaid I, to be ſeparated from ſuch friends, 
command: I am ready to obey you. 
Well, replied he, take a ſhort repoſe ; 
a negro who is in my greateſt confidence, 
has received my orders ; you will depart 
together before day. I have charged 
him with my inſtructions for the over- 
ſeer of this plantation. You will reeeive 
from him the ſame attentions which you 
would here with us. But, ſaid I ſmiling, 
have you not the complaiſance to diſco- 
ver a ſecret which begins to intereſt me? 
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May I not know To what purpoſe ? 
ſaid Honoria to torment you without 
any benefit. One day, you ſhall laugh 
at; what affſicts you now. Then leave 
to friends, who know events better than 
you, the care of guiding you. 

Compelled to ſilence by this anſwer, 
I kiſſed the hand of Homorra, and took 
my leave of her father. Be not uneaſy, 
ſaid he, as he embraced me: while I 
hve, while my daughter ſhall live, we 
will: preſerve you for the fake of Fer- 

At three in the morning the negro 
awakened! me. We ſtept into a poſt- 
chaiſe and departed. We were at the 
diſtance of three leagues from the city 


when day. appeared. My conductor 


as pleaſed with the ſpeed we had made. 
He leſs feared (as I have ſince known) 
being purſued by thoſe: from whom the 
carriage, although with M de C——'s 
arms: on it, would not have been able to 


protect me. This negro was an honeſt 


man, and very worthy of his maſter's 
attachment. He was born on the Gold 
coaſt, and had been brought a child to 
St. Domingo. The mother of M. de 
had bought him, and made a 
preſent of him to her ſon. They were 


of 
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of the fame age. M. de C—— after- 
wards went into the Eaſt - India compa- 
ny's ſervice. This negro followed him 
in various campaigns; and, in one en- 
gagement, was happy enough to ſave 
his maſter's life. His immediate liberty 
had been his juſt recompenſe; but he 
had no ambition beyond the happineſs 
of paſſing his life with the man whom 
he regarded as a friend rather than a 
maſter. 1 Bt | 
We arrived the ſame day at the plan- 
tation. My conductor delivered his in- 
ſtructions to the overſeer, and en joined 


him to adhere ſtrictly to them. I was 


ſhew into a very agreeable apartment; 
and, after ſome refreſhment, | laid me 


down to repoſe. My conductor, who 


had taken his leave of me, ſet off early 
the next morning for the city. 5 
paſſed near five months in this abode 
with fome tranquility. On one fide, was 
preſented: to the view a - conſiderable 
chain of mountains, and vaſt ſhades of 


dark foreſts; the aſy lum of negroes who 


ſometimes ſeek for liberty far from their 
tyrants, and find only famine and death: 
on the other ſide a ſandy, deſert, plain 
which: ſeparated theſe poſſeſſions from 


other cantons. Thus was formed a nar- 
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row tract of land which was watered by 
a ſtream that flowed from the mountains. 
The phyſical poſition of this plantation, 
the burning ſand and ſtormy mountains 
that encloſed it, even the awful ſilence © 
which hung over the place, all ſeemed 
to have detached from the reſt of na- 
ture the field of a virtuous man. 
Here for the firſt time I ſaw Theodore 
de , the unworthy brother of He- 
noria. Here far from his father's eyes he 
came, with the companions of his riots, 
to give free ſcope to his irregular paſſi - 
ons ; but that which chiefly ſerved him 
in theſe exceſſes was the criminal com- 
laiſance of the overſeer. I had time to 
| ena the character of this man. He 

Vvoas one of thoſe whoſe crimes have ba- 

niſned them from their country and 

driven into a foreign land, where they - 
= ſpread the vices with which they are in- 

'| #Qed. Aided by a certain ſpecies f 
talents, and lying recommendations, he 
had been introduced to M. de ; he 
had obtained the management of this 
plantation; and, covering his ra- 
pines with an apparent zea] for the ſer- 
vice of his maſter, he advanced towards 

fortune by a way unhappily too much 

frequented. His yoke was a yoke of. 
| | iron 


Cons ] 
iron for the poor negroes. The labour 
of theſe unfortunate people would not 
have been immoderate, had they only 
to ſatisfy M. de C-—;, for he was a 
gentle maſter : but they were compelled 
to exceed the bounds he had preſcribed 
to gratify the avaritious extortions of the 
agent. It may ſeem aſtoniſhing that 
their complaints ſhould not have reached 
the ears of M. de C-—; but thoſe who 
have ſuffered will know how timid an 
oppreſſed man is, and how powerful is 
the oppreſſor. The proprietor arrives. 
The agent never quits him. He points 
out thoſe, whoſe ſpirit he fears, as ſedi- 
tious ſlaves. If they ſhould dare to ſpeak, 
the proprietor (already prejudiced) gives 
little attention; and, as ſoon as he is at 
a diftance, rigorous chaſtiſement expreſ- 
ſes the vengeance of the exaſperated 
overſeer. Yet, in this will be ſeen too 


faithful a picture of the greater part of 


the plantations. Thus too often theſe 
maſters abandon the fate of a portion of 
innocent humanity to men, who by 
new crimes, recover at an extremity of 
the world the importance which former 
crimes had forfeited in their native coun- 
try. The age of M. de C— preſaged 
to the overſeer a new reign; and, by 

| flattering 
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flattering the paſſions of the young 
Theodore, he endeavoured to ſtrengthen 
himſelf in his poſt. His ambition went 
yet a ſtep further; by multiplying loans, 
which ſerved the diſſipation of the un- 
happ youth, he hoped at the death of 

__— to poſleſs Himſelf of this part 
P the ee: and thus to become 
maſter, after having been a deſpicable 
valet. 

I was confirmed in my firſt ſuſpicions 
of this man's policy by the obſervation 
of ſome negroes who were pleaſed to 
make me the confident of their grievan- 
ces. The pity. which I could neither 
refuſe to them, nor diſguiſe, rendered 
me the object of the — hatred. 
He alſo feared me as a dangerous wit 
neſs. to his conduct, who might ſoon: 
unveil. it to M. 4. C—=; tr his' or- 
ders reſpeQting me were fo poſitive, that 
he dared neither to drive me from the 
place, nor even to diſoblige me. 

Theodore at firſt regarded me only as a 
young man who would ſerve as a com- 
panion for his irregularities. He had not 
the uſual prejudice of the Europeans who 
think they diſhonour themſelves by ad- 
mitting us to their ſociety : but it was 
debauchery alone which had given _ | 
this 
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this apparent philoſophy. It depended 
then on my own pleaſure ſolely to be al- 
ways with him; but his amuſements 
were too far removed from my taſte to 
permit me to accept of an equality to 
which my principles muſt have been ſa- 


crificed. I ſtood aloof with the reſerve 


which my ſituation ſeemed to require; 
and | was proud to have preſerved my 
inclinations pure, and not to have ſtain- 
ed the dignity of man by the condition of 
—_—_ | 

An imitator of the frivolous cuſtoms 


of the capital of France, Theodore had 


added; to the numerous train which 
ſerved him, an European equerry. It 
will be imagined that the luxury of height 
had been conſulted, as well as other 
perſonal: qualifications, in the choice of 
this equerry. But Theodore little ſuſpect- 
ed that he received this perſon from the 
hands of Honoria. Anxious for the fate 
of her brother, ſhe had contrived to 
place near him a man who would inform 
her of his wandgrings ; ſo as to enable 
her at times to prevent their conſequence, 
and at others to repair the evil. A friend 
of Honoria had engaged him in France. 
The equerry inſtructed in the part he had 
to perform, preſented himſelf (as of his 
N own 
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own accord) to Theodore. His figure was 
his immediate recommendation ; and, in 
. little time, his. maſter hid nothing from 
en. 

I had this detail from the mouth of the 
equerry, who was attached to me from 
the inſtant that he knew of the friend- 
ſhip with which Theodore's ſiſter honoured 
me, He was a man of an amiable diſ- 
poſition, Every time that Theodore came 
to the habitation I ſaw this equerry with 
pleaſure ; except that our converſation 
uſually turned on the exceſſes of his 
maſter; for I could not be inſenſible to 
the conduct of one ſo nearly related to 
the deareſt friends I had in this part of 
the world. | 
After a long abſence, one morning, 
Iſaw my young friend enter my room. 
I was yet-in bed. Ah, is it you? ſaid 
I, how long have you been here ?— 
We are juſt arrived.“ “ You are 
welcome, but I fear ſome new folly 
brings you here.“ “ Why, for this 
time, I am not in the ſecret, all I know 
is, that it concerns a female of whom F 
have ſcarce had a glance. I think ſhe is 
a Mulatto. She was conducted here in 
a carriage with the blinds up; and we 
were in another, I am perſuaded ſhe is 
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not content. I think I perceived her in 
tears. There muſt be ſomething mar- 
vellous in this matter, for during ſome 
weeks Theodore has kept her ſhut up in a 
houſe in the city, and has not ſuffered 
myſelf or any of his people to ſee her. 
This I learnt from the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, when we went to bring her away.” 
— Without doubt you gave this in- 
formation to Honoria ?”——* Indeed I 
knew not what to tell her. I had no 
clue to the myſtery.” ——* No matter, 
my friend. You muſt not delay. You 
think this woman ſuffers ; and your ne- 
gligence may perhaps expoſe the virtue 
of an unfortunate woman.” ——* Well, 
I will obey you; and commit the affair 
to Honoria's prudence.” 


% 
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- In the evening I took my uſual walk. 
I met Theodore and ſaluted him reſpect- 
fully. I did not remark that there was 
any change in his deportment- to me. 
The equerry afterwards informed me 
that no one entered the chamber in 
which this woman was confined but the 
overſeer, who carried her food. I ſighed 
over her fate. How ſhall ſhe eſcape, ſaid 
I, the baſeneſs of her beſiegers? 


| The 
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The next day I received for the firſt 
time, letters from my dear Frrdinand. 
He had happily addreſſed them to Hono» 
ria, who ſent them to me, accompani- 
ed by a letter in which ſhe informed me 
chat ſhe would ſoon viſit me herfelf, and 
that the languiſtung ſituation of her fa» 
ther's health had alone delayed this plea- 
ſure. Her charming billet breathed the 
ſweet joy which filled her ſoul; and her 
love for Ferdinand gave new tenderneſs 

to the expreſſions of friendſnip- 
SGracious God at preſent, while plac+ 
ed in the boſom of happineſs, I retrace 
the varied ſcenes: of an agitated life, a 
trembling ſeizes: me as l reflect on the 
calm which reigns in my reeital from the 
departure of Ferdinand. Perfidious ſere- 
' nity} which added ſtill more to the ter- 

ror of the ſtorm that ſucceeded. 
While my heart was yet full with the 
reateſt pleaſure which l had experienced 
— time, I left my room with a2 
deſign of walking. F met Theodore on 
the ftaur-cafe; I reſpectfully ſtood aſide 
to give him leave to paſs me. Ne fixed 
his eyes on me, glaring with choler. 
What da you do here? ſaid he, fiercely... 
Away, monſter, out of my ſight! and 
he paſſed me with precipitation, giving 
| me 
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me no time to anſwer him. A moment 
L remained immoveable with aſtoniſh- 
ment. What have I done to him? I 
know not.” All emotion with this 


ſcene, I left the houſe to take the air. 
At a diſtance I perceived the equerry, 


who made mea ſign, and I ran to join him 
in a place where we could not well be 
obſerved. What have you done, ſaid 
he, to Theodore? He is outrageous 


againſt you. I know nothing of it.“ 


AR ws 38 3 him what 
ad happened. I am not happy on your 
account, ſaid he. What can he do 
to me? Am I not here under the pro- 
tection of his ſiſter and father?“ “Ah, 


you know not what a corrupt heart dares 


to do. I wiſh you far from hence; take 
my advice, and haſten to Honoria. - 


What ſhall I ſay to her? Will a little 


intemperate uſage of her brother excuſe 


me in this ſtep? It would be neither 
generous, nor decent. But what cauſ- 


es this alarm in you? what have you diſ- 


covered?“ - Nothing certain. He 
called me to him at midnight; he had 


juſt: left this woman. A thouſand ex · 


clamations without order taught me 
that you were the object of his fury, I 
attempted; to queſtion him. He impoſed 

ſilence ; 
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ſilence ; and threatened to diſmiſs me if 

. I diſobeyed him. Without that, I ſhould 

have been with you in the morning; but 

I feared to be furpriſed.”------** I may 

have paſſed him without perceiving him, 

and without paying the reſpect due to 

him.“ No: another idea has 

ſtruck me. Have you not formerly 

had ſome intrigue with this woman, 

which he may have diſcovered either by 

your language or ſome information from 

her? I know him better than you, his 
anger has all the teint of jeatouly.,”—— 

lt is impoſſible : I have not ſpoken to 

any woman ſince my arrival at St. Do- 

mingo. Alas, my heart has other ties.” 

— 80 much the better, I am more 

tranquil. Yet be adviſed, ſhun his pre- 

fence. As ſoon as I have any thing to 

communicate I will ſee you again.” 

Although my conſcience did not re- 

proach me, I could not conquer my 

uneafineſs. I began to know the human 

heart ſufficiently to dread the deſigns of 

a.man without principle. I refolved on 

the only thing which prudence ſeemed 

| to dictate, It was to confine myſelf to 

my apartment, excepting at the hours 

of repaſt, and thoſe which 1 allowed to 

the pleaſure of walking, till tht volatile 

TEL character 
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character of Theodore ſhould lead him 
from this place ; or the promiſed viſit of 
Honoria ſhould deliver me from this vo- 
luntary impriſonment. Vain precautions 
The villain had already ſworn my ruin. 
I paſſed two days in great anxiety. | I 
could not ſee the equerry. He knew 
that he was watched, and did not dare 
to come near me. I eat as uſual with 
the overſeer, who affected a profound 
ſilence on all that paſſed around us. I 
had not again met with Theodore, ſo that 
Iknew not if he had forgotten his reſent- [ 
ment. The ſecond day in the evenin 1 
we were at table. He entered: each 
roſe out of reſpect. He ſeemed in a 
frenzy. His hair was ſcattered, his dreſs 
in diſorder, his eyes were on fire, and 
his face glowing with rage. What does 
this vile ſlave do here? he cried: out. 
Why is he not with the wretches of his 
ſpecies ? Call the commander, (the n 
who conducts the others to work), If 
all white people were juſt, ſaid I to him 
with ſome emotion, you would not have 
the power of treating me as a ſlave. As 
it is, 1 am not yours: I owe my accom- 
modation in this place to thoſe who alone 
have a right to command here. Who 
commands here if not 1? ſaid he paſſion- 


ately, 
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_ ately. - Your father ſtill lives: I replied, 
raiſing my voice. The overſeer then 
ſaid, with a hypoeritical tone under 
which he fought to conceal his triumph, 
he is right, my lord; your father has 
confided him to my. care, and he is a 
worthy youth. I interrupted him with 
diſdain. © Spare your eulogiums: a 
worthy man debafes himſelf when he 
ſuffers the wieked to praiſe: him,” The 
commander entered; the vile overſeer, 
whom my laſt words had irritated, cried, 
my lord, the raſcal braves you. He 


forgets his reſpect to me too; order him 


to chaſtiſement. I do: replied Theodorr, 
foaming with wrath. No longer maſter 
of myſelf, at the hazard of whatever 
might happen, I flew to a hanger which 
lay on the table. I ſeized it. Trem- 
ble wretches! I cried. The raſh vil- 
lain who dares approach me, will I im- 
molate at my feet. Rarely does cou- 
rage ſuſtain vice. My geſture, my ele- 
vated voĩee, the force of my body fully 
developed by paſſion, held them all en- 
chained with terror. Theodore and the 
overſeer flew to ſeparate corners of the 
room; and the former, in a low timid 
tone, ſaid only—commander, lead him 
away. As he made ng haſte to obey, I 

contemplated 
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contemplated, for ſome moments, pride 
and baſeneſs ſubdued. Theſe then, ſaid 
] * myſelf, are the paſſions of Europe- 


Injuſtice, ferocity, and cowardice 
This reflection calmed me. Pity re- 


turned in behalf of Theodore. —— 
yourſelf, ſaid I to him. I will never for- 


get that Houoria is your ſiſter : but do 
you never forget, that when you menace 


a negro you force him to recolle&. that 


he is a man, Lead, commander: | fol- 
low you! without quitting the han 7 
I paſſed with a firm ſtep between 


dore and the overſeer, and went out with 
the negro. 

Little as it will be expetted, had re- 
ſolved from the moment my recollecti- 
on returned, to ſubmit myſelf with the 
other negroes to the uſual labour of the 
plantation ; rather than hurry, to any 
further excels, the ſon of M. de C-—, 
the brother of Honoria. 

I ſuffered myſelf, then, to be con- 
ducted to the habitation (10) of my un- 
fortunate countrymen. They were 
ſlaves, but they had feeling _—_ ; [and 
their humanity was a ſtriking contraſt to 
the ſcene which had lately paſled in the 
apartment of the — — They ſur- 
rounded me; they endeavoured — con- 


ſole 
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ſole me. They had ſeen me in an envi- 


able ſituation, compared with their con- 
dition. They did not exult at the ſtroke 


which had reduced me to their own le- 


vel. They thought only of my wretch- 
edneſs. 2A 


Oh good negro! ſaid they to me, 


good negro! you gave us comfort when 


you were unfortunate : do not be unhap- 
py now. We will labour for you. You 


will be no longer rich as we have ſeen 


you; but every day you ſhall have an 
hundred hands to dry up your tears. 

Till this moment, the remains of rage 
had reſtrained thoſe tears. They now 


flowed abundantly ; and the kindeſt af- 
fection was the ſole cauſe of them. One 


of theſe poor people threw himſelfon my 
neck. Is it thus that Europeans treat 
you? ſaid he. You, their {aviour! I 
recognized him to be one of thoſe whom I 


had ſeen on board of Urbar's veſſel. He 


had recollected me on my firſt appearance 


at the plantation; and had recounted our 


adventure to his fellow ſufferers. Do 


not ' affli& him, cried ſeveral voices, 
with the remembrance of what is paſt. 
"He then did no more than his duty. 
We will not the leſs commiſerate his 


preſent griefs. Thus paſſed the night. 
| They 
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They feared to take any repoſe. They 
dreaded to deliver me alone to preying 
reflections. They were each emulays 
to preſent to me the beſt of the poor te- 
freſhments they had. They wiſhed 'to 
know what had befallen me fince my ar- 
rival at the iſland. They entered with 
enthuſiaſm into all my feelings. 

At length day appeared. This night, 
which I had found rather ſoothing than 
terrifying by the ſenſibility of my good 
countrymen : this night glided away as 
a dream. When the hour of labour ap- 


proached, the commander ſaid ſorrrow- 1 
fully to me, my friend, you muſt change A 
theſe cloaths for others more ſuitable to N 
the work you muſt perform. You will "iy 
leave me the hanger ? I replied haſtily. | y 


Well, ſaid he, whatever be the conſe- 
quence I will not take it away; and if 
ever | raiſe my hand againſt you, let me | 
be the firſt victim of it. The negroes 
aſſembled; and we marched to the work | 
of the day. | 
I expected the unworthy overſeer 
would come to enjoy his triumph ; and 
contemplate me in a ſtate of humiliation. 
I was deceived. Neither he nor his pro- 
tector appeared. They were occupied 
with a ſcene more agreeable to their rag- 
Vol. I. H ing 
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ing paſſions, I thank thee, Oh Heaven, 
for my profound ignorance of actions 
which paſſed almoſt under my eyes. 
Great God! to what exceſs had my fury 
ariſen, had I then penetrated into this 
frightful myſtery | _ 
. 1 paſſed this day without pain, new 
as my occupation was. At night, | was 
led back with the other negroes to their 
dwelling, and ſoon fell into a deep ſleep, 
from which I was awakened by. the 
' equerry. I have eſcaped, faid he, to 
bid you farewell. We depart for the 
city, by day-break. I will ſnach the firſt 
opportunity to inform Honoria of what 
has paſſed, Rely on my zeal; and do 
not afflict yourſelf, Your enemies have 
paid no more regard to your effects than 
to yourſelf. I found an opportunity to 
- conceal ſome of Ferdinand's letters. Thoſe 
will conſole you. I am ignorant of what 
happened yeſterday; but it muſt be 
ſomething extraordinary, for we were 
all kept at a diſtance from the houle ; 
Except Theodore's, great Indian moor. 
He has a deprayfd heart, and I would 
not aſk him any queftions. I am weary 
of this life; yet I ſupport it out of reſpect 
to Honoria. But I may be diſcovered ; 
and muſt bid you adieu, Se. 
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I had but juſt time to preſs his hand, 
for he fled without waiting for my thanks. 


I was charmed with the good diſpoſition 


of this young man. Theodore had receiv- 


ed from the hands of Fortune birth, 


riches, and all the exterior graces of per- 
fon. Compare him with this poor 
Frenchman, confined to a condition ſo 
little worthy of him. Where is the ho- 


neſt man who would not rather be the. 


ſervant than the maſter ? Of little value, 
then, are brilliant poſſeſſions when they 
ſerve only to increaſe the depravity of 
their proud poſſeſſors. 

I remained eight and forty hours with- 
out hearing any thing further. The 
overſeer had not come to view the la- 


bour of the negroes: a circumſtance 
which till then had never happened. I. 


attributed this to his cowardice. He 
trembles to meet me, ſaid I. He does 
not ſuſpect that a man can forget an 
injury. | 

Among the letters of Ferdinand, I 
could not find that of Honoria. The loſs 
grieved me. My tranquillity began to 
leave me, notwithſtanding the promiſe 
of Honoria, and the aſſurance of the 


equerry. The thought of eſcaping oc- 


curred; and I deliberated often con- 
H 2 Cerning 
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cerning it. Do 1 not, ſaid I, expoſe 
my ſelf to every thing which the caprice, 
the vengeance of this overſeer may in- 
Hict upon me? Yet, I feel I cannot ſuf- 
fer myſelf to be ſtrucken. The reflecti- 
on made ſuch an impreſſion on my mind 
that my reſolution was taken. It was 
evening; and I deferred my flight only 
for a few hours neceſſary repoſe. 
My agitation ſubſided, and I flept 
_ calmly. About three 1 was awakened by 
a voice, which ſaid, [tanako, fly, or you 
are loſt. It was my friend the equerry 
who ſpoke. I have brought you, contt- 
nued he, ſome other cloaths, and a lit- 
tle money. Fly to Honoria. The leaſt 
delay may be death. 
In an inſtant I was on my feet, em- 
braced him, and put on the dreſs he had 
brought. I thought, ſaid he, while | 
was thus employed, that we had to deal 
with a mere debauchee : he isa monſter! 
But you are ready: follow me; I will 
conduct you. 5 
We went out, and were ſoon beyond 
the walls of the habitation. Know, ſaid 
the equerry as we proceeded, that Theo- 
dore on reaching the city alighted at the 
houſe of Urban. I was with him. He 
fought to conceal his baſeneſs under the 
appearance 
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appearance of honour, Aid me to 
avenge my injuries and your own, ſaid 
he to Urban, My perfidious ſiſter has 
betrayed your ſon; has condeſcended to 
an odious intrigue with a ſlave of my fa- 
ther. Come, and bathe your hands in 
the blood of this wretch. I charge my - 
ſelf with executing juſtice on a ſiſter who 
diſhonours my name. He then preſent- 
ed a letter to him. I recognized the wri- 
ting. It was that of Honoria. 
Ah! cried I, that you could not fave 
the letter which Honoria ſent me. It muſt 
be that. I believe it ; but hear me, ſaid 
he. Urban looked on the billet with 
aſtoniſhment. How! cried he, JTranoke ? 
Is he yet in this country ! What ſhall I 
ſay to my ſon ? No matter: you ſhall be 
revenged. I will myſelf drag him to 
Juſtice. You may imagine, ſaid my 
friend, how obſcure this diſcourſe muſt be 
to me. I am ignorant of all but your 
danger; which the horrible joy of 7 heo= 
dore too clearly pointed out. He em- 
braced Urban with tranſport; and we 
bave returned here without a moment's 
delay. Urban follows in; a few hours. 
To increaſe the rage of Theodore.the. un- 
fortunate female has fled. While he 
abandons himſelf to deſpair, and the vile 
3 H 3 overſeer 
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overſeer endures the firſt effects of his 
frenzy, I have flown to you: and, thank 
God! I have ſaved you. 
A ſee the danger. Theodore has ma- 
licioufly interpreted ſome expreſſions in 
the letter of Honoria that reſult from the 
friendſhip with which ſhe honours me. 
Unworthy as he is, muſt he, to deſtroy 
me, outrage the reputation of his ſiſter ? 
But why? What have I done to him? 
And the diſcourſe of Urban: to what can 
that relate? Yet, it is of no moment: at 
preſent, I feel only your generous pro- 
tection. May God recompenſe you“ 
— Nut ſee, that is your way. Adieu! 
Preſs forward. I return; and will mis- 
lead Theodore as to your route, ſhould he 
attempt to purfue you.” ——* But have 
you no fears for yourſelf ? “ | have 
done my duty. Let him knew it: this 
is the only leſſon I can give him. Adieu! 
for the laſt time: already the day ap- 
pears.” He took my hand. I could 
ſcarcely ſay adieu, fo much did his good- 
neſs overwhelm me. 8 

I proceeded : but I was abſorbed in 
reflections. The hatred of - Theodore, 
however unjuſt, affected me leſs than 
that of Urban. This young man, ſaid I, 
is corrupted by diſſipation, I am a ſtran- 
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ger to him; and perhaps I have, in 
ſome way, offended him; ſo little is 
neceſſary to inflame the paſſions of a 
man who is in the habit of yielding to 
them. But Urban! Urban! Ah God! 
cannot I be avenged of the monſter ? 

Still I preſſed forward. I had not yet 
left the deſert plain which I muſt tra- 
verſe to gain the inhabited cantons. The 
dawn enabled me ſufficiently to diſtin- 
guiſh objects. Suddenly I heard ſome 
piercing cries, which proceeded from a 
part of the plain to the left of my road. 
I ſtood ſtill. I liſtened. The cries be- 
came more-vehement ; but I perceived 
no one. A ridge, which the ſand had 
formed at a little diſtance from me, hid 
that part of the plain. Humanity cloſ- 
ed my eyes on the danger which I ran 
by turning aſide. I ſpring like an arrow 
towards the place. Ina minute I am on 
the other ſide of the ridge. I fee a man 
on horſeback cloſely preſſed by two ne- 
groes, who attack him with fury. I run 
to his aid. When I am about twenty 
feet from them, I ſee—Oh heavens ! I ſee 
Urban! the deteſted Urban, ready to 
fink beneath. the fury of the negroes. 
What a moment for a man avidious of 
vengeance! I ſtood ſtill. Let him periſhy 
5 H 4 ſaid 
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ſaid I. A thirſt for my blood has brought 
him hither. But he is the father of Fer- 
dinand. It firuck into my mind like 
lightning. I ruſh upon the negroes. 
They ſee me, Terror ſeizes them ; and 
they inſtantly take to flight. 

Take courage, ſaid I to Urban. I 

ſee the blood pouring from various parts 
of him. He fixes his eyes on me, and 
falls. Ihave but juſt time to receive him 
in my arms. 
Alas! ſuch was my heart, at this 
ſight pity ſubdued every particle of my 
reſentment. He had received, among 
others, a deep wound on his ſide; but 
his fainting had ſtayed the blood. The 
equerry had put a ſmall flaſk of brandy 
in my pocket; | tore a handkerchief 
which 1 had, and wetting part of it 
with the brandy, placed it on his wound; 
the reſt of the liquor I poured into his 
mouth, and ſoon he opened his eyes. 

When I imagined he was ſufficiently 
wong to ſupport the effort, I ſaid to 
kim: riſe, remount your horſe, I will 
conduct you. I felt that already I had 
done too much for prudence, but 
enough for my heart. I placed him on 
his horſe, took the bridle, and proceed» 
gd towards the plantation; we — 
8 about 
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about a league diftant from it. During 
the whole way Urban did not ſpeak, 
Was this ſhame ? Was it hatred ? Was 
it repentance? I could not tell. Some 
fighs eſcaped him; but that was all. 

When I perceived the plantation ſo 
near as to place me in immediate dan» 
ger, | ſaid to him: I hope you have 
ſufficient ſtrength to reach the dwelling. 
You ſhall not fee [tanoko there, He 
ſpares you that ſhame. Adieu! I turn» 
ed round, and ran to regain my former 
route, 

Heaven regarded this little effort of 
my virtue, and inſtantly marked it by 
a decided recompence. Theodore had 
diſcovered my departure; and, preſum- 
ing that I fled towards Honarta, had diſ- 
patched five of his vile agents after me, 
who would infallibly have overtaken me, 
had I not turned aſide to the ſuccour of 
Urban, Miſling me, they concluded I 
had taken another route, and turned 
back while I was yet aſſiſting Urban: 
fo that, on my regaining my road, ins 
Read of their purſuing my tract, I was 4 
treading that which they had juſt left. i 

In the wounds which Urban had juſt * 
received, he met with part of that puniſh i 
ment which his bad faith and avarice ſo 8 

H 5 juſtly i 
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juſtly merited. In one of his voyages to 
the coaſt of Guinea, he had ſurpriſed 
two negroes ſleeping, and had made 
himfelf maſter of their perſons. On his 


return, he had fold them to an inhabitant 


of St. Domingo. Diſcontented with their 
new maſter, and burning with revenge 
againft Urban, they had deſerted and 
fed into the mountains of which I have 
ſpoken. They fometimes left their re- 
treat to receive ſome poor proviſions. 
which were ſecretly given them by ne- 
groes of e plantations. It 
was in one of theſe excurſions that theſe 
very negroes met with Urban. His ſight 
recalled the remembrance of his perfidi- 


dy, rendered more odious by the hard- 


ſhips they endured. They rufhed ſud- 


denly upon him, and without my un- 


looked for appearance, they had com- 
pleted their work of vengeance. 
Naturally agile, and preſſed by the 


fear of being purſued, | hurried on, and: 


arrived early at the city. My preſence, 
the condition in which I was, and the 
terror of my countenance, alarmed Ho- 
noria. Oh God! ſaid ſhe, what brings 
you here } Do. you come to meet your 


ruin? I could no longer heſitate. Not- 


withſtanding the pain which my narra- 
7 . tive 
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tive muſt give her, I related, without 
reſerve, all that had paſſed. She head 
me with aſtoniſhment, with dread, with 
pity- She could only ſay, My brother! 
Who! my brother} Silence followed, 
and ſhe ſeemed confounded by the -ſen- 
timents which crowded upon her. Then 
ſuddenly ſhe cried, Lanoto, by the friend- 
ſhip which you owe me, for ever con- 
ceal this fatal tale from Ferdinand. Do 
not expoſe me to the. anguiſh of ſeeing 
a lover avenge himſelf and me on this 
brother. Conceal it too from my father. 
Alas; he has but a few days to live. 
He has opened his eyes on the diforders 
of his ſon, which cut ſhort his remaining 
days, He dies with remorſe for, the 

ſhare he has in them. 3 
Tears came to her relief. Unhappy, 
indeed, was the ſituation of this virtuous 
woman. Far diſtant from her lover; 
on the eve of loſing a tender father; of 
falling into the hands of a brother, whoſe 
frightful villany was now fully unveiled to 
her ! how could ſhe look on the future? 
To what could ſhe. ſay it would lead? 
And you, ſaid ſhe, what will become 
of you! where ſhall we now conceal you? 
Can I not, ſaid I, remain here, protect - 
ed by your preſence? No, unfortunate 
| Bands, 
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Lamto. No: ſaid ſhe, you cannot. 1 
ſhould probably have the grief of ſecing 
you conducted to puniſhment, from 
Which neither your own innocence, nor 
my credit, could poſſibly fave you. 
What do you tell me! cried I. Alas! 
anſwered ſhe, I did not imagine I ſhould 
be yet compelled to reveal this fatal ſecret; 
but it can be no longer concealed. Liſ- 
ten, and tremble. | 

Jeu recollect the day in which Ferd+- 
nund, for your and my miſery, was com- 
pelled to leave us. You came to fee me, 
after bidding adieu to him, and ſpoke of 
the viſit which Urban had made to the 
Spaniſh captain. That viſit did not alarm 
vou. I judged very differently, and 
inſtantly perceived the deſigns of Urban. 
"You will recolle& alſo, that two days 
only intervened between this viſit and 
the morning in which Dumtnil conducted 
you from Urban's houſe. You know 
what has followed. Now hear that which 
has yet been hidden from you. Scarcely 
hach you left me, when I paid a viſit to 
the Spaniſh conſul, with whom we were 
intimate. I explained the reaſons of my 
vilit; and, according to what you had 
told me, deſcribed the veſſel to him; fo 
that he could not miſtake it. He oy 

miſe 
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miſed not only to inform himfelf if the 
Spaniſh captain had bought you from 
Urban, but alſo to exert his influence 
with the captain to induce him to deſiſt 
from a meafure which would fo greatly 
afflict me. Contented with theſe aſſur- 
ances, I retired to wait for the reſult of 
his enquiry. 

On the morning of the ſecond day I 
received a letter from the conful : here 
it ie, | will read it to you, 

„Madam, 

„ You have perfectly penetrated into 
the intentions of M. Urban : in fact, he 
did (ell the ſlave, in whoſe behalf you 
intereſt yourſelf, to Alonzo Texeira. The 
price, according to a verbal agreement 
between them, was to be four thouſand 
francs. I explained myſelf to my coun- 
tryman; and, as ſoon as he was inform- 
ed of your motives, he reſolved to finiſh 
his bargain, and afterwards to leave you 
to difpoſe, at your pleaſure, of this ſlave, 
rendered precious by the price which was 
placed on him, and ſtill more by the 
Teſpe& with which you honour him. But 
judge of the ſurprife and indignation of 
Texeira. He preſented himſelf, laſt night, 
to M. Urban, to pay the money and take 
away the ſlave, He received no other 

anſwer 
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anſwer from M. Urban, but that he had 
found a better price; and that the agree- 
ment, not being in writing, paſſed for 
nothing in his eyes. Texcira withdiew, 
confounded to find himſelf the dupe of 
this man: but ſtill more hurt, | believe, 
at loſing the : occaſion of ſerving you, 
As to myſelf, madam, I am ſufficiently 
chagrined in ſeeing myſelf unable to 
oblige you, and in finding my ſelf oppoſ- 
ed in the ſentiments of devotion with 
which I am, | 
Madam, your, &c. 

| « Jaco DE ZUNIGA.” 
You. will - conceive, ſaid Honoria, the 
vexation which this letter gave me. 
The thread of the intrigue had eſcaped 
me: where ſhould 1 again find it? 
My uneafineſs was ſo much greater, as 
the anſwer of Urban to Texeira ſeemed 
to announce that a ſecond bargain was 
concluded. I conſulted my father: all 
his experience was inſufficient to furniſh: 
me with any advice which I could rea- 

ſonably adopt. 175 
I was. yet in this incertitude, when, 


* 0 


the next day about noon, bong in my 


balcony, I perceived Dumtnil. He had 
long been my father's friend; was a 


worthy man; and by his condition, 


poſteſſed 


/ 
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poſſeſſed great commercial connections. 
1 was inſtantly ſeized with a defire of 
making my embarraſſment known to 
him. I beckoned him; he entered the 
houſe ; I ran to meet him, and inform- 
ed him of the whole affair. Fhe mo- 
ment I mentioned Urban, he haſtily de- 
manded your name. Tanoko, ſaid I, 
Be ſatisfied, then; he is at my houſe.” 
—* At your houfe | By what chance ?” 
—* | will tell yo, A broker, 'bne of 
my particular friends, fell ſick, and re- 


queſted®S ſee me. attended him; and 


he informed me, that a ſtranger, who 


had arrived at the port, a few days ſince, 


was bargaining with Urban for a flave 
ealled Iianoko; that he was charged with 
the negociation, and had an order from 
the ſtranger to agree to any price which 
ſhould be demanded ; that he had ſeen 
Urban, and at once had offered him four 
thouſand francs, which he refuſed, be- 
cauſe he had already been offered that 


ſum ; and that, after ſome converſation, 


they finally agreed for five thouſand 
francs. My friend then ſhewed the agree- 
ment ſigned by Urban. To-morrow 
morning, continued he, the ſlave is to be 
delivered to me; but, as I am indiſpoſ- 


ed, I muſt beg you to take my place. 


Here 
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Here are five draughts of an hundred 
piſtoles each, with which you will termi- 
nate the affair. You will alſo have the 
goodneſs to keep the ſlave with you till 
evening, and if poſſible avoid Urban's 
knowing where you take him : for ſuch 
is the requeſt of his new maſter. I ac- 
cepted the commiſſion, this morning ex- 
ecuted it; and have juſt left Zanoko, who 
has no ſuſpicion of what has paſſed, or 
what further awaits him.” | 
You do not know this ſtranger then? 
ſaid I to Dumenil, No: anf-/ered he, 
Indeed he ſeems to have a wiſh to be 
concealed, and perhaps it might be inde- 
licate toattempt to penetrate further into 
the matter. But whoever he is, the 
price which he has given for this ſla ve 


ſhould announce him to be rich; and he 


can ſcarcely be expected to relinquiſh 
his purchaſe. How then, ſaid, I, how 
ſhall I a&t ? Ferdinand will be inconſola- 
ble; and the poor Itanała—aſſuredly it 


will be his death. I then recounted to 


him, in few words, the manner in which 
you had been enſlaved, and the ſervice 
pou had rendered Urban, in return for 


perfidy. 
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I ſee but one way, ſaid he. I ſhould 
refrain from propoſing it, if I had leſs 
knowledge of your diſcretion ; and the 
means are dangerous for /tanoko, if he 
does not conſent. to conceal himſelf for 
ſome time. I will anſwer, {id I, that 
in the name of Ferdinand | can impoſe 
any conditions on him. Then, replied 
Dumenil, the only reſource is to declare 
that he has eſcaped and deferted. You 
will perceive, that I cannot prevent my 
friend from making his depoſition before 
a judge; and hence the danger of Lanoło. 
We will wait the departure of this ſtran - 
er, to inform my friend of the truth. 
hen he knows the motive on which 
we have acted, I am perſuaded he will 
withdraw his complaint from the court 
of juſtice, as he will ſee that it is void. 
Ah!] you reſtore. me to life, cried J. 
There is yet another difficulty, returned 
Duminil. My reputation muſt be pre- 
ſerved free from the ſhade of ſuſpicion, 
The money which I paid to Urban for 
Ttanoko, was received from this ſtranger : 
we cannot, in honour—l underſtand you, 
ſaid my father, who was preſent at this 
converſation, I will bring you the five 
thouſand francs, and you will return it 
to your friend, who will reimburſe the 


ſtranger, 
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ſtranger. After that, ſaid Dumenil, I 
think there can be no further objection. 
God will pardon a hitle treachery“, 
which has no deſign but to ſave an unfor- 
tunate being from chains; and to preſerve 
him for all the happineſs which friendſhip 
has in ſtore for him. N 
Dumentt quitted us to put this project 
in execution. You will now ſee in what 
ſituation things were, when we ſent you 
to the plantations; which we then con- 
cealed from you, leſt your indignation, 
on learning the conduct of Urban, ſhould 
produce ſuch violence as to betray you; 
and defeat the ſucceſs of all our wiſhes 
for your ſafety. Fe 
Urban deſigned. to ſell you to the 
Spaniard, and had actually fold you to 
the ſtranger, with the certainty of your 
not remaining at St. Domingo; that you 
might not have an opportunity to inform 
his fon of the baſeneſs of this vile action; 
and he now firmly perfuaded himſelf 
that you were gone, never more to re- 
turn to this coaſt. But an excuſe muft 
be made to his ſon for your abſence; the 
depravity of his heart did not fail to fur- 


* No! never can treachery be pardoned, under 
whatever circumſtances, or with whatever deſign, 
committed. T. hk 
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niſh him with it. Dumenil, anxious to 
ſhorten your exile, did not loſe fight of 
his friend; and, about eight days after 
was informed that the ſtranger had ſud- 
denly departed, hurried away by ſome 
accident, which no one could ex- 
plain. Informed of this, I engaged 
Dumenl to bring his friend to dine with 
my father. e diſcovered the artifice 
to him ; he was good enough to admit 
of our motives as an excuſe for our con- 
duct. After dinner they went to the 
judge to withdraw the information 
againſt you, He conſented; but ſaid, this 
ſtep will be of little uſe to the unfortun- 
ate ſlave; for, at the requeſt of M. 

Urban, I have condemned him for con- 

tumacy ; as the time allowed for his re- 
turn is expired. They were petrified 
with aſtoniſhment. Probably, ſaid the 
judge, M. Urban has afterwards bought 
this flave, and that he has alſo fled from 
him; for his information is poſterior to 
yours; or, Which: ſeems more likely, 
there may be two. ſlaves of the ſame 
name. However, I have only diſcharg- 
ed my duty. You know I am obliged 
to take the information of the perſon 
who calls himſelf the maſter of the ſlave. 
"AG Dumm 
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Dumeẽnil returned with an account of 
this new misfortune. My only reſource 
was to inform Ferdinand of all that had 
happened. It was four months before 
F received his anſwer; and, you will 
imagine my diſtreſs during that period. 
Each minute I trembled, leſt I ſhould 
ſee you dragged to the death which my 
fatal friendihip hed prepared for 'you ; 
for, notwithſtanding the kind of: deſert 
in which you were confined, you might 
be diſcovered : then how ſhould we be 
able to prove that you had not deſerted 
from Urban ? His acquittal for the five 
thouſand francs had been immediately: 
ſent by Dumtnil to his friend, and by 
him to the ſtranger; nor had they 
thought of withdrawing it, when he was 
reimburſed. Thus, there was no folid 
proof of your innocence, but the teſti- 
mony of Dumenit, who was alone when 
he received you from the hands of Urban, 
but, by our laws, this teftimony is in- 
ſufficient to acquit a flave ſo lituated. 
The letters of Ferdinand, it is true, had 
unfolded Urbans conduct; but his pre- 
ſence alone could compel him to do you 
Inſtice. He informed me that, by exa · 
mining the dates, he perceived that 
Urban had written to him of your pre- 

tended 
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tended flight, on the day in which he 
ſold you. Undoubtedly he gave Ferdi- 
nand this falſe intelligence, hoping he 
ſhould never ſee you again; and when 
he made the depoſition with the judge, 
reſpecting your pretended flight, we can 
| ſcarcely ſuſpect him of the black deſign 
of deſtroying you. 
Ferdinand conjures me, by all_that is 
ſacred, ſtill to preſerve you. But what 
can be done, now that you are at the 
mercy of Urban? Will he not ſacrifice 
you rather than avow to his ſon, and to 
the courts of juſtice, the baſeneſs of his 
conduct. Alas! II alone have placed 
you in his power. Inevitable ſeems your 
ruin : as inevitable is mine. 5 
Ah: ſaid I, theſe reproaches with 
which your virtue oppreſſes you, are ho- 
nourable and flattering to me; yet do 
not regret the ill ſucceſs of your precau- 
tions. Without thoſe, I ſhould have but 
a feeble idea of the extent of your good- 
neſs, But this is the moment for cou- 
rage. A reſolution mult be taken, and 
it muſt be prompt. If Urban dies, will 
he have time to recal his impoſture ? If 
he lives, will he have the generoſity to 
do it? In either caſe, the criſis is alarm- 
ing. I ſee but one way to eſcape; to 
embark 


E 

embark inſtantly for Europe, and join 
Ferdinand. 

That may be practicable, ſaid Honoria. 
Veſſels ſail daily. But pardon my feel- 
ings: the money that was reſtored to 
the ſtranger was my father's; and 1 
think we ſhould abuſe his confidence, if 
we take any reſolution without conſult- 
ing him. Alas! replied |, how ſhall we 
diſcover this embarraſſment, without 
diſplaying all the depravity of his ſon ! 
] cannot conſent to it. 

We were both filent. 1 have yet the 
means, cried I, ſwiftly recollecting my- 
ſelf. I quit you but for a moment. I 
will return with money to reimburſe 
your father. Without explanation, 
without a word, I left the houle, and 

flew to father Bruno. 

It was nearly fix months fince I had 
ſeen him; that is to ſay, ſince the de- 
parture of Ferdinand. During this in- 
terval I had written often to him. My 
letters, which ſpoke only of the goodneſs 
of Himoria and hs father, perſuaded him 
that | was far removed from all care, un- 
der their protection. The old man was 
delighted to ſee me; but his joy was 
ſoon changed to forrow, when | recount- 
ed to him what had lately happened to 
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me, and all that I had learned from Ho- 
noria. Finally, I informed him of my 
deſign to join Ferdinand; and, having 
ſpoken of the impoihbility of doing that 
without repaying M. de C—, I re- 
queſted him to give me the two thou- 
ſand crowns which my dear Ferdinand 
had depoſited in his hands, for any ſuch 
extremity. | 
Bruno fell at my feet without ſenſati- 
on. Oh heavens! Oh my friend ! Oh 
my father! cried I, with wild diſtracti- 
on. I threw myſelf upon him. I em- 
braced him; wept over him; raiſed 
him in my arms; and placed him on 
his bed. He was long without uttering 
a word. He took my hand and bathed 
them with his tears, his eyes, towards 
heaven. I ſtood amazed with conjec- 
ture. ; | | 
* Oh God ! thou who knoweſt my 
heart, oh pardon me! Ah, my dear Ita. 
noko, fly me ; fly from a criminal man.”. 
Criminal!“ ! Deſperately criminal. 
My friend, I have betrayed the confi- 
dence of Ferdinand? your confidence! 
I have violated the ſanctity of a depoſit. 
I have diſregarded that which even de- 
pravity reveres as ſacred. I had this mo- 
ney ; I have it no longer.“ —* Well! 


do 
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do I not know the uprightneſs of your 
mind? Whence ſpring theſe reproach- 
es? This gold was Ferdinand's ;- it was 
mine: it was yours. You have made 
ſome happy uſe of it. Let us thank the 
mercy of God who has made you the 
inſtrument of his compaſſion ?? 
Alas! ſaid the poor old man, in this 
light did I view the action; but falſely 
did I ſee it. The ſingle, the only vir- 
tue was faithfully to have preſerved the 
depoſit. However noble the application 
of it in other circumſtances, it was no 
leſs a crime, reſulting as it did from the 
violation of my faith. Can the beſt 
feelings of the mind be permitted to 
open the gates of injuſtice ? 1 did not 
then feel the truth, but now it preſſes 
on me with unreſiſted violence. 

And if you have erred, ſaid I, fold- 
ing him in my arms, will not your un- 
feigned, your unconftrained repentance, 

efface this momentary wandering ? Ah! 
anſwered he, every thing which could 
- tempt the feelings of a human mind 
ſeemed to unite in leading me aſtray and 
.drawing me into this ſnare. You know 
my ſedentary life. The duties of my 
calling, and ſtudy, form my whole em- 
ploy. If I need relaxation from theſe 

| ſtudies, 
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ſtudies, I viſit the priſons ; liſten to the 
unfortunate ; conſole their minds; and, 
by this innocent pleaſure, ſoften the 
auſterity ofmy life. Some months ſince 
— (it was, if I remember right; a few 
days after the firſt letter which acquaint- 
ed me with your peaceful retreat at the 
plantation of M. de C-—) I ſay, it 
is ſome months ſince that I one day as 
uſual entered the priſon. I remarked a 
negro whom J had not ſeen there before. 
I accofted him; and, being ſomewhat 
at a loſs to explain the motive which led 
me to ſpeak to him, I aſked him with an 
air of indifference the name of his maſter. 
1 have no maſter, he anſwered with'/a 
haughty tone. I know of none, bijt 
friends and enemies. The reply excited 
my curioſity. Have you been . 
St. Domingo? ſaid I.! No. —* You 
ſpeak. French fluently. Did you learn it 
in France ??———* No.“ —“ What has 
Drought you into priſon?“ “ Injuſtice.“ 
Aſtoniſhed with his laconic anſwets, 
and wiſhing to lead him to a further con- 
verſation, I ſaid to him, Your replies ae 
very abrupt! It is kindneſs alone which 
induces me to ſpeak to you : (he looked 
at me with a difdainful ſmile) and you 
ought to be a little polite,” —* That 
EF I 18 
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i hal Lam not willing to be. But 
., Becauſe I do not wiſh to be 
aer —* The Sa e is not 
Juſt Extremely juſt. There are 
none ſo 6 polite ; as W. * people.” yp 
Knew not what to anſwer. At 
1engih, again I ſaid; What Baye you 
done to bring, you to priſon i My du- 
25 Sou hen y ou muſt ſoon leave it,” 
nb know Hot. — . Jou not 


1 Supps 10 ,/— | a Then what is it 75 
— Death.“ 
I Ie cue me, * retired, to the fur- 
ther part of the priſon. Reſpect re- 
;ſhrained me from intruding further upon 
Riem at that time; but his figure, a cer- 
tain elevation 1 in his manners, and the 
[Jin zular turn of his converſation, inte- 
;reſied me ſtrongly. Without loſing 
light. of him, 1 ja. THEY with, the. 4 
megro priſoners, The. affection with 
| which they careſſed me, the gratitude 
ä = expreſſed for the trifling ſervices 
"which P had rendered them, placed a 
ene before his eyes which 1 did not 
expect. It ſeemed at once to extin uiſh 
the effects of prejudice in him. I ſaw 
lim make a movement as if to apptoach 
me; but, as I judged it the beſt Fans 
0 
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of inereaſing this defire of confidence, 1 
paſſed and went out without ſeeming to 
notice him. e CO 
The keeper of the priſon could give 
me no further information than that he 
had violently ill treated a young man of 
diſtinction: and that you know, ſaid he, 
is a capital offence in a negro. The 
next day I went again to viſit him. I had 
not deceived myſelf; he was the firſt to 
accoſt me. If you are not offended, ſaid 
he, I wiſh to conyerſe with you.“ Fam 
not eaſily offended withithe unfortunate. 
I pity them.” —* Yeſterday, I took you 
for a European. To-day I conſider you 
as a man: for they tell me you are good.” 
It is my duty to render ſervices 
to others ; and now, that you know me, 
ſay, what is your crime? and what can 
Ido for you?” —< My crime! I have not 
committed any. I accompanied a friend 
to this iſland. He is alſo a white man; 
and, hike you, he is good. I will not 
tell you the buſineſs which ded us here. 
It is the ſecret of other men, and muſt 
remain ſacred with me. My friend 
brought his daughter with him. She 
was oppreſſed with great ſorrows; but 
it will be of no avail to ſpeak of them. 
While her father — the object of 
| * his 


away. She ſhrieked. What have you 
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his voyage I ſought to amuſe her; and, 
for that purpoſe, ſometimes conducted 


her on ſhore : for we ſtill made th ſhip 


our, abode. I remarked. that a yang 
man regarded us with particular attenti- 
on, I was no-way uneaſy, for I was 
ignorant of your manners; and did not 
know that the attentions of a white man 
to a female were the ſymptoms of a 
crime. One day, we retired ſomewhat 
later than uſual ; we were but a few pa- 
ces from our canoe. This young man 
approached us ; and taking my compa- 
nion under his arm, offered to lead her 


to do with this woman, ſaid I? Inſolent 
raſcal! cried the European youth ; dare 
to come near me and I will cruſh you to 
pieces. Without attending to him, I 
advanced to deliver my companion. He 
retreated a Rep and raiſed his cane to 


ſtrike me. I had deſpiſed his injurious 


language, but I could not bear this me- 
nace; and, with a blow, laid him at my 
feet. I then proceeded with my com- 
panion towards our canoe. A number 
of people ſurrounded us ; ſome of them 


| ſeized upon this terrified woman; others, 
overpowered me with their united 


ſtrength ; and dragged me to this oy” 
*4 e 
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ble dwelling in which you have found 
me. If what I have done is here called 
a crime, you muſt have received other 
notions from: nature than we have. Ide- 
fended the daughter of my friend; I 
defended my nitle-of man, which the 
threat of an equal dared to impeach : 
and my heart tells me that I have done 
right. —© Have you been faithful in 
your relation? Have you told me the 
truth?“ ==“ I never ſpeak falſely.”— 
But why has not your friend, the Eu- 
ropean, interfered in your behalf? 
Ae has departed as I am informed.” — 
Departed without ſuccouring, without 
feeing you ? This i is not the conduct of 
an honeſt man.” —< Forbear to accuſe: 
him. If he has done thus, it was be- 
cauſe he was compelled to do ſo. 1 rely 
| on his vittues: not on appearances.“ 
t could not but look on him with ſur- 
prize and reſpet, Do you wonder to 
nd common ſenſe in a negro ? ſaid he. 
Perhaps ſo; here you. are ſurrounded 
with negroes, and no people know them 
leſs than you do. They tell me, not- 
withſtanding, that you decide boldly 
on the character of negro nations. You 
wut be infatuated ; whoever thought 
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of judging of a man who is free, by a 
ſlave? | | 

You ſee, my dear Hanoko, here was a 
noble diſplay of innocence, frankneſs, 
and fimplicity. The number of my vi- 
Fits to this youth ſerved to confirm my 
eſteem for him. I ſaw his judge. He 
appeared to be informed of the- truth. 
I plainly repreſented to him that this 
man had committed no crime; and that 
in condemning him he would condemn 
innocence, What would you have me 
do? ſaid he. I am preſſed by the law, all I 
can do is to delay the proceedings. Mean- 
while, ſee his adverſary. Let him de- 
fiſt from the proſecution; and I ſhall be 
eager to reſtore this unfortunate youth to 
his liberty. Who is the proſecutor? 
ſaid I. A young man of vitiated man- 
ners, anſwered the judge; but of an eſ- 
teemed family. It is Theodore de C——, 

You will feel how the name aMlited 
me. My reſpect for Honoria, for her 
venerable father, increaſed my zeal ta 
fpare their family the ſhame of a crime 
with which Theodore would ſtain it. I 
vilited him; ſaw him often; preſſed him; 
but in vain. He was deaf to reaſon, hu- 
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Theſe obſtacles gave further energy 
to my reſolution. | determined to 1n- 
form 8. and her father of the act 
of violence which Theodore had commit- 
ted, at the hazard of all the uncafineſs 
it might cauſe them ; every cotlſiderati- 
on ſinking, inmy judgment, ie the, 
ſuperior obli gation of preventing dee 4 
of injuſtice. '1 was about to“ exebute 
this reſolve when chance ptefetited” to 
me another mode which ſeemed, tal be in 
fallible. 

went, one morning, to r of 
this city to receive a le acy 575 3 was 
charged, by the, In d 70 ee 
1% diſtribute among the hes man 
entered; and propoſed, "before m 2 
out ceremony, that the dot ſhould 
lend Theodore a hundred and fifty foul 
d'ors; promiſing, an intereſt which, 10 
me, appeared enormous, The' afiſive 
of the notary was ſhort Na hoge 
make no uſurious contracts; Kad he. 1 


have money, but it is the property of in 
clients, and | muſt not expoſe it fo k | 


ard nor can I contribute to tlie exce les 


of a gung m an. The 3g nt went on, 
i and, my bufinęſs beit 15 


niſhed, 1 alſo retired. The c e 


negro in priſon way ever before 
: 5 14 Re 


. 
and this ſtruck me as a happy opportu- 
nity to obtain his releaſe. Theodore can- 
not deny this favour to any one who 
will carry him the ſum, thought I; but 
how. to procure it ? I revolved the mat- 
ter Jong in my mind. At laſt, I ſudden- 
I ſtarted. as from a dream, Ah! how 
{imple am I] Have I not the two thou- 
ſand 'crowns which Ferdinand left me? 
 Trancko 1 at preſent far from having any 
need of this ſum, I have yet left, the 
only. remains of my fortune, govern- 
Nr ſecurity for ten thouſand francs. 
iy, notary ſhall ſend this into France to 
be fold; and I will replace the money 
which I. ſhall take from the depoſit. - I 
embraced the idea with joy. I faw only 
the good I was about to accomplifh. 
The breach of confidence I was commit- 
ting never aer enteted my mind. Ob- 
A atally we are deceived if we 
uffer the value of any object, however 
yorthy, to allure us into the ſlighteſt 
iniquify ib the means. 5 
„ returned to the notary; and, ex- 
Plaining my deſigns, I gave him an au- 
chotity to fl my ten thouſand francs , 
andExecuted a deed in his preſence, by 
which 1 ſecured to Ferdinand the repay- 
ment of his money if 1 ſhould die before 
FE: I ſhould 
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I ſhould receive ; the produce of my ſale 
from France. Then, imagining myſelf 
free from all reproach, I flew to 7 = 
dore, with an hundred and fifty louis- 
Cors. 

You: have ak at money, faid I to 
him; and, if you will grant the pardon 
of a negro who has offended you, I will 
ſupply your neceſſity; 22 holding 
you indebted for the ſum. | The pardon 
of a negro | cried Theodore - I will give 
you the pardon of a thouſand, to lupply 
the preſent exigency. Depraved youth! 
(ſaid I to myſelf; and ſcarcely could I 
refrain. from-ſpeaking it aloud) do you 
give for money, what you have refuſed 
to the moſt ſacied titles? | 

I. took. Theodore to the judge. He 
ſigned the negro's diſcharge. 1 deliver- 
ed the money, flew to the priſon, re- 
leaſed. my negro,. embraced-him, and 
gave him ſome pecuniary. aſſiſtance. 

He quitted me; and I have never ſeen 
him ſince. 

How does error blind us! No remorſe, 
no alarms have ſucceeded this action, till 
the moment that terror, rouſed by your 
danger, has torn the bandage ee my 
"SJE. 

-Ah my friend, ſaid l, where is the 
man, the "Lend of human nature, who 
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dares to condemn you? That man, an- 
ſwered he vehemently, who placed be- 
tween us ſhall ſee the precipice to which 
my treachery has expoſed you. Juſtly 
would he ſay to me: you have ſaved a 
man from death; he was innocent; be 
that granted. Bat, look on your friend ; 
his dangers are not leſs ; his innocence is 
equal, Ifhe periſh, will it ſatisfy you to 
ſay that you could not foreſee it? The 
depoſit appettained of right to him z and 
does not the bare name of depoſit recall 
to your mind that it was a reſource de- 
ſigned for his unforeſeen neceſſities? Ah 
Tranoko, what could 1 anſwer to this! No- 
thing ſolid, I will own; ſaid I, but who 
except myſelf has a right to complain 
of your conduct? and I, my dear father, 
Jam proud of the uſe which you have 
made of this money. Iemployed much 
of the night in labouring to calm his 
mind ; vainly : a pure mind knows not 

how to pardon it ſelf the lighteſt faults. 
He would have given me the remain- 
der of the depoſit. No, I ſaid, my re- 
ſolution is taken. Give this money to 
Honoria {or her father; and when you re- 
ceive the produce of your ſale, complete 
the entire ſum which he has advanced 
for me. The peril of my ſituation, the 
| be gentleneſs 
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gentleneſs of Honoria, might tempt her 
to abuſe the confidence o her father: 1 
will not expoſe her to the conteſt. 
Adieu! I muſt be left maſter of my fate. 
Yet I do not renounce the happineſs of 
ſeeing you again. | am young; and have 
ſtrength. The Spaniards, your neigh- 


bours, preſent me an aſylum where the 
injuſtice of Urban will not reach me: I 
will not conceal my retreat from you. 
You ſhall inform me of the rexirn. of 
Ferdinand; and all theſe ſtorms ſhall be 
calmed, | ca me 
The dawn approached ; farewell, 
faid I to Bruno. Farewell! I ſhall ever 
love you. He wept over me. He preſſ- 
ed on me a ſma]l purſe, the reſult of his 
ſavings. An obſtinate refuſal nov 
might have ſpoken reſentment ; and I 
trembled left he ſhould ſuppoſe me ca- 
pable of it. I made another effort. 
Again farewell! ſaid I. Tell my friends 
that the poor Hancko, at this inſtant, 
feels only the unhappineſs of being driven 
from them. I ruſhed to the door with- 
out his anſwer; and ran till T had left the 
city half a league behind me. 


A ſmall wood was near my road. I 
retired into it to take breath, I ſat down 
on the earth, I forgot my journey, and 


yielded 
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tuous, when they ſuffer the ſmalleſt taint 


11 

yielded to the commotion of my 
thoughts. es 

What a fate is mine! ſaid I. Others 
endure adverſity from the malice of men. 
It ſeems that even virtue is leagued with 
vice to deſtroy me. Without the virtues 
of Dumont, ſhould I have been led to 
confide in Urban ? What was it but the 
generoſity of Urban's ſon, which made 
me ſpare the life of this bitter enemy? 
Was it not the tender pity of Honoria and 
her father which expoſed me to the vil- 
lany of Theodore? And did not their ab- 
horrence of Urban's baſeneſs to me, rea- 
life all the dangers which could ariſe 


from his falſe accuſation of me? In fine, 


when there remained but one reſource to 
diſengage me from the Jabyrinth in 


which I was. encloſed, muſt humanity, 


muſt chriſtian charity deprive me of that, 
by abuſing their charms to ſeduce the 
moſt -honeſt of men from his duty ? 
Where then ſhall I fly to ſave myſelf 
from the machinations of the wicked, 
and the dangerous protection of the vir- 
was... -: n 

But let me own the truth, ſaid I, in- 
ſtantly recollecting myſelf. Unhappi- 
neſs muſt be the reſult, even to the vir- 


of 
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of diſſimulation to ſtain, their actions; 
and hitherto, not one of my European 
friends have been altogether pure in 
this reſpect. Hence, they deceived 
themſelves. Hence, they ruined me. 
Dumont concealed from me the miſerable 
condition of my countrymen amongſt 
white people. Ferdinand, the infamous 
deſigns of his father. Honoria, her pro- 
jects founded on treachery. Bruno, the 
error into which his compaſhon had led 
him. In every inſtance, the conſe- 
quence has pointed out the defect of their 
policy. Thus it muſt be through life : 
we ſhall ſtrike on rocks when truth is no 
longer our guide. ET ® 
My mind cleaved, with firmer reliance, 

to her virtuous principles. I reconſider- 
ed my deſign of going among the Spa- 
niards. I depended much on my ta- 
lents, which, during my retreat, I had ar- 
dently cultivated. But if I ſhould have 
miſcalculated their. value, labour did not 
terrify me. Much as I would have pre- 
ferred the pleaſure of joining Ferdinand 
(a pleaſure which I viewed with the 
ſweeteſt ſenſations, even while Honoria 
unfolded all my danger to me), yet! 
dared not, for that purpoſe, take any px 
thing from the ſum which remained withs 


Bruno, 


. 
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Bruno, and which was already inſuffici- 
ent to repay M. de C—. I roſe, there- 
fore, from my meditations, ſtrengthen- 
ed in my reſolution : which ſeemed to 
me the only one that could preſerve the 
purity of my heart, and the efteem of 
my own mind. My ſoul was filled with 
delight. I threw myſelf on my knees. 
Oh God ! cried I, when the wicked 
would deſtroy me, when the good can- 
not aid me, thou doſt not abandon me ! 
Under the heavens of Africa, or in theſe 
ifles, which thy hand has planted on the 
ocean; I am equally near the eye of thy 
power. Still let thy goodneſs attend 
me—thy goodneſs which delights to 
guide the unfortunate? | 
I aroſe. I left the wood; and pro- 
ceeded with tranquility. I was well 
enough acquainted with the iſland, not 
to be embarraſſed as to my road ; and 
I reſolved to traverſe the chain of moun · 
tains at a place which I had diſcovered to 
be the narroweſt, and which lay about 
a league to the left of M de C.-——'s 
lantation I examined Bruno's purſe. 
t contained five louild'ors and ſome ſil- 
yer: a ſum which would be perfectly 
ſufficient for my firſt occaſions. | 
he 1510 Irravelled 
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1 travelled with vigour the whole day, 
without making any ftay, except to buy 
ſome light proviſions to ſupport me du- 
ring my journey. The ſun was ſetting 
when 1 plunged into a foreſt which ex- 
tended itſelf towards the ſummit of the 
mountains. I now wanted repoſe ; and 
I had need of light to avoid the precipices 
which I muſt encounter in this -almeft 
ihacceſſible place. Yet the dread of 
wild beaſts would not ſuffer me to he 
down, and I croffed the foreſt. The 
bareneſs and ſteepneſs of the rocks, with 
which 1 now found myſelf ſurrounded, 
promiſed me ſafety. Diſengaged from 
the obſcurity that reigned under the tall 
ſpreading trees of the foreſt, I had ſuffi- 
cient light to enable me'to climb: a rock 
which roſe many feet above that part of 
the mountain which ſerved as its baſe. 
This rock ſeemed to be formed for the 
ſecurity of ſome unhappy being in my ſi- 
tuation. It was inacceſſible on all fides, 
except on that by which I had molaned 
it (and there only by a narrow paflage, 
which 1 eaſily cloſed after me by looſe 
pieces of the rock); while the ener 


part of it commanded, in proud ftate, 
the profound abyſs below. 


Thus removed from ſurpriſe, defying, 
in my aſylum, the ferocious animals of 


the 
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the foreſt, and men, more to be feared 
than thoſe, I fat down and calmly en- 
joyed part of my nouriſhment. The 
moon ſoon roſe to chaſe away the partial 
darkneſs which ſucceeded the burnin 

heat of the day. I caſt my looks around, 
and beheld with voluptuous majeſty, 
the auguſt ſpectacle before me. All ſlept, 
except nature. I fancied ] hung over 
the uni verſe; and feemed to be connects. 
ed with human nature only by remem- 
brance. Under my feet, the agitation of 
the foreſt. formed a ſucceſſion.of crouded 


and dark. waves. Diſtant objects, di- 


miniſhed. by. intervening ſpace, fled be- 
fore my ſight, and loſt-themſelves in the 
fugitive horizon. Near me, accumulat- 
ed mountains appeared to interrupt, with 


4 their bleached heads, the peaceful and 


light clouds: and the ocean, upon his 
deceitful: ſurface; multiplied the lights 


of the eternal vault, | 


How. little is man, oppoſed to the 
wonders of nature! What, ſaid I, now 
employs. the haughty ſovereigns, the 
Heree conquerors,. wu ge ? Stretch- 
ed upon. purple, they weigh their power 
17 balance of pride. Ah, the 
mole alſo believes, in his corner, that he 


agitates the globe ! Approach, man, to 


_ try 


_ | 
try your power with the hand which 
compoſed this ſcene ! Approach, Exto- 
peans; you, whoſe riches are the mute 
witneſſes of your crimes, and of negroes 
tears. Scatter upon the face of this vaſt 
baſon all the gold of the world ; the 
crowns of monarchs; the diamonds of 
their courts; the vaſes of their palaces ; 
the purple of their ſlaves: will it add a 
fingle ſpark to its ſplendor, its magnt- 
ficence ? | 4 
Sleep inſenſibly overtouk me; and, 
though the rock was my pillow, never 
had my ſenſes been plunged in a more 
profound repoſe, Even flattering 
dreams did not dare to folicit them. This 
interval of reſt left not a trace in my 
imagination. The heat of the ſunbeams 
drew me from this calm. The ſcene had 
changed, I left the univerſe in filence : 
terror reigning, under the formidable 
fhade of the mountains. I found it en · 
riched with the pearls of the morning, 
animated, melodious, burning. The 
monotonous murmur of fountains was 
loft in the chorus of day; but I beheld 
their ſilver ſtreams hurrying to brave the 
tempeſt of the ocean. I forgot myſelf 
in the boſom of nature. The diſtant 
cries 
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cries of ſome cultivators called me back, 
to the unhappy condition of humanity. 
I left my retreat, and long ſought for 
a path which might guide me in my em- 
barraſſing journey. At length I thought 
I perceived ſome traces on the ſand, and 
I followed them. The fatigues which I 
endured for four or five hours were inex- 
preſſible: ſometimes crawling over rug- 
ged places, with lacerated hands, and 
knees; ſometimes ſuſpended over the 
brink of precipices by ſhrubs, whoſe fail 
roots. threatened to deceive, my. hope 
often placing my timid feet on rocks 
which, yielding to my weight, ruſhed, 
while I had ſcarcely, quitted them, with 
terrible noiſe into the dreadful-abyſs, In 
ſhort, : diſputing my ground rather than 
travelling, I reached the ſummit of the 
mountains, and hoped: that Ihad nothing 
to do but deſcend into the country inha- 
bited by the Spaniards. L was worn aut , 
| andy. availiog myſelf of ſome trees, I (at 
down beneath their ſhade. It might be 
mid-day. 1 ſpread. my trifling provitions 
on the moſs, before me; but the heatof 
the day, and my exertions had created 
82710 burning thirſt, that I could ſwal- 
no part of it. I looked around, but 
aw no water. I liſtened and thought : 
ear 
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heard ſome flow at a diſtance. I raſe 
and approached the place. I diſcovered 
a fountain. I extinguiſhed my thirſt, 
and having filled a little flaſk (which had 
ſome wine in it when I left the city) I 
ſlowly returned to enjoy my ſimple repaſt. 
I hadarrived within an hundred paces, 
when I perceived a man who ſeemed to 
_ contemplate with ſurpriſe this ſpecies 
of collation, in an inhoſpitable and al- 
moſt. uninhabited place. Fear was the 
firſt feeling of my mind. I am followed, 
I am 3 faid I, But ſoon my 
native courage flew to my aid: Is any 
ſingle man, ſaid I, formed to alarm me 
and without weapons | A movement 
which he made, diſcovered to me that he 
was a negro. . Encouraged by this fight, 
I advance. » I diſtinguiſh his features, 1 
know him. Spring into his arms, My 
trembling knees fail me. I fall, and 
drag him after me. All was ſwift as 
imagination. What ſee I, cried. 
Jranoko ! It is you, my dear Itanoko. * Oh, 
my dear Qtourou.!” It was him. 
Twenty times we embrace. Examine 
each other as to the reality. We are 
convinced that is no dream. Embrace 
again; and thus fly the firſt happy in: 
ſtants of our meeting. 5988 00 
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Oh my God, I thank thee! ſaid I, 
with all the enthuſiaſm of gratitude, To 
be at the extremity of the world, unfor- 
tunate, perſecuted, fugitive: to be ſud- 
denly in the arms of a friend=a friend 
whom wide ſeas, in thought, ſeparated: 
from me, was a benefaction I could 
ſearce ſupport. ; 
My. Otourou, cried I, in one word deſ- 
troy an inquietude which agitates me. 
Am TI indebted to your chains for this. 
bleſſing? No, my friend, interrupted he, 
am free. Friendſhip” alone has 
brought me hither. Thank God ! con- 
tinued I, But ſpeak to me of my fa- 
ther, of Amelia, of Dumont ! Diſguiſe no- 
thing from me. You ſhall know all, 
ſaid he, and would to God I could talk 
fo you only of happineſs. I have feen 
the moment—but it is fled as a fhadow't 
Kno theſe fatal coafts have ſeen 
your friend accompanied by Amelia, by 
Dumont.” We all ſought you, I alone 
have found you, when I loſt them.“ 
Oh heavens! Dumont! Amelia — 
Before I teach you more, ſatisfy m 
Juſt impatience : think that, by traverſ- 
ng ſeas to ſeek you, 1 have acquired 
Tome pre-eminence. Why did you leave 
Africa ? Why your flight ? Oh unfortu- 
| nate 
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nate Lansko, happineſs awaited you!“ 
« However cruel, my dear Otourou, the 
incertitude in which you leave me, I 
obey you. Liſten, and judge me 1” 

Then we fat down together; and I, 
commencing my recital from the inſtant 
in which I became the priſoner of Damel, 
continued it to the hour in which my 
friend was thus reſtored to me. He liſ- 
tened in ſilence ; and anſwered, at times, 
by his tears; at others, by the fury 
which kindled in his eyes. In fine, faid 
I, you ſee that I have been unfortunate. 
I am ſtill fo. But my heart is pure, It 
is without remorſe: and God has, this 
compenſe me for all. OOTY 

But my friend, ſaid I——You ſhall 
know all, interrupted Olourou. Follow 
me, I will ſhew you my retreat. 

I thought no longer of continuing my 
route. 1 concluded that this adventure 
would lead to a new order of things. 
We roſe, and Otaurou led the way. 

In a quarter of an hour, we arrived at 
a grotto formed by nature. See here, 
ſaid Otourov, my bumble aſylum. The 
evening approaching, the air became 
cold on this high part of the mountain. 
Otourou collected ſome branches, dried 


by 


day, given me an earneſt that he will re- 
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by time, and kindled a fire. The fmoke, 
without incommoding us, eſcaped 
through a reft of the rock. We collect- 
the little proviſions we had, and we re- 
freſhed ourſelves with a repaſt which we 
would not have changed to have fed 
with kings. 5 ; 

- You have ſuffered much, ſaid Oteurou; 
but your ſufferings are not ended. Yet 
arm yourſelf with courage: at leaſt, Orou- 
rou is with you; and from hence, it ſhall 
bel the taſk of friendſhip to lighten your 
burthen. + | Ns 

Tou recall the day in which victory 

erowned us. Ah, fatal was the hour in 
which I ceaſed to combat by your fide. 
In the horrible purſuit of our enemies, I 
followed you during ſome time. Your 
father preſſed on, with the ſame ardour. 
Some warriors among the enemy rallied, 
and inſtantly ſurrounded him. Our 
friends, moſt of them wearied with car- 
nage, and the remainder diſperſed after 
the fugitives, did not perceive your fa- 
.ther's danger. I alone ſaw it. I turned 
aſide from you. I flew to his aid. He 
was on the point of periſhing. His ad- 
verſaries, panic ſtruck with my fury, all 
. Aled ; except a few who fell beneath my 
arms. 
b At 
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At this inſtant Dumont joined us; and 
-adviſed your father to ſound a retreat. 
He continued to aid your father with his 
counſels. We encamped on an advan- 
tageous ground. Dumont placed guards; 
traced entrenchments where he thought 
they were required; though he ſcarcely 
ſuppoſed that the enemy would return 
back to the combat, he acted as if that 
had been certain. is ES ©, 
Jour father diſpatched a courier to Si- 
ralik; and, alike juſt and generous, he 
wrote that he owed all to the genius, the 
courage of Dumont. The chiefs of the 
army were then aſſembled, and they re- 
ſolved to wait in this place the orders of 
the ſovereign. Mean while, the princi- 
pal officers were invited to celebrate the 
triumph. It was near five in the evening 
when the feſtival commenced: yet you 
did not appear. Tour father, Dumont, 
myſelf, and your companions, had al- 
ready enquired for you. No one knew 
your fate. However, as each minute 
different parties re joined the army, we 
© Mill flattered ourſelves to ſee you return. 
Night cloſed upon us. Your father Du- 
"ont and I, could no longer ſubdue our 
" alarms. Yet we ſought to weaken 
them by vain ſuppofitions.” We could 
| 7 not 
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not impoſe on ourſelves; our apprehen- 
ſions increaſed each inſtant, In this 
manner the time paſſed away. At day- 
break, I flew to every quarter. I return- 
ed to your father and Dumont. My 
countenance told my tale. My fon is 
dead, cried your father. I cannot think 
that, ſaid I, The enemy fled before 
him when I quitted him. e 
We had not rendered our laſt duties to 
the ſlain. They were examined with 
care; you were not found among them; 
and we became more tranquil reſpecting 
your life. Feeble conſolation—lſeeing 
this circumſtance no longer left any 
doubt that you were taken priſoner ; and 
that, hence, we muſt renounce the dear 
hope of ever ſeeing you more. I do not 
ſpeak of our ſorrow : you will conceive 
it. The whole army, who loved your 
father, partook of it; and never, per- 
haps, was the day ſucceeding a vict6 
marked by ſo mournful and dark a ſi- 
©” W | 
Had they not politively prevented me, 
1 had ſelected ſome few friends, and 
reſcued you or fallen in the attempt. 
But your father, as diſintereſted a patri- 
ot as a tender parent, declared that, in a 
cauſe which concerned himſelf alone, he 
| x would 
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would not ſuffer the blood of the mean- 
eſt citizen to be ſpilt. 


We ſhortly received orders from Sira- 
tik to diſmiſs the army. He was now 


fully informed of the pacific diſpoſition 
of Dame, and this good prince was 1n 
haſte to reſtore the happineſs of peace to 
his people. What a moment, oh my 
friend, in which we reached our home! 
Amelia underſtood our ſtory before we 
told it. Dumont affected, in vain, a re- 
ſignation which his moiſtened eye denied. 
He exhorted his daughter to cheriſh a 
hope which he had not himſelf, And J 
—l, my dear [tanoko /—Recal to your 
mind our friendſhip—Neet | paint the 
condition in which | was ? 


How could you quit him? ſaid Amelia 


to me, with an accent of grief and re- 
proach, I took your father's hand, and 
drew him near her. He lives, ſaid I. 
Behold my excuſe ! 

In the mean time, our duty called us 
to the court. What a contraſt ! The 
ravings of public joy ſtruck on our ears; 
our own ſorrows, on our hearts. The 
prince was informed of the loſs we had 
ſuſtained. . He ſpoke of it to your father 
and Dumont with feeling, and after ren- 
dering them the thanks due to their co. 

Vol. I. K rage, 
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rage, he aſſured them he would employ 
every means which could be deviſed to 
procure your liberty, © 
The policy of Damel ran to meet our 
wiſhes. ' Feeling that we ſhould execute 
an exemplary vengeance for this unjuſt 
war, he was willing to ſacrifice the rights 
he had acquired over you to procure a 
laſting peace. He ſent ambaſſadors to 
negociate the affair. They arrived. Al- 
-moſt delirious was our joy. Strattk 
agreed to the propoſition. He commiſ- 
ſioned your father and Dumont to finiſh 
'the treaty. Amelia and I followed the 
happy commiſſioners. ab 
We arrived at the court of Damel. 
He, undoubtedly wiſhing to gain better 
terms, by heightening our impatience, 
had made it a condition that no one 
ſhould have any communication with 
yon till all ſhould be completed. In deſ- 
pight of this prohibition, one day, I en- 
deavoured to penetrate the place in which 
they had ſecured you. Damel was inform- 
ed of it, and threatened to break off all 
.conference, if any other attempt, to 
that end, ſhould be made. ReluCctantly 
I conſented. Fatal conſent ! Th 

Atlength all difficulties were remov- 
ed; and Damel had fixed the Eg 
| 797 ay 
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day for the ceremony of ſwearing to the 
obſervance of the treaty, and to reſtore 
my 7anoko to us. Already did we ſee 
you; announce your happineſs to you; 
already did paternal tenderneſs, love, 
friendſhip, fold you in their arms | 

The. ceremony was to be performed 
with ſplendour. We had riſen early, to 
prepare for the exulting moment, An 
officer of Damel's court preſented himſelf, 
and earneſtly prayed your father and 
Dumont inſtantly to attend the ſovereign. 
You ſee me in deſpair, ſaid Damel, as 
they entered. Our priſoner has, this 
night, eſcaped us. I have not ſuſpected 
you. ' Your conduct deſerved that con- 
fidence: and I ſee, by your looks, that 
have not e eK oa But 
what has become of him? All, whom I 
have ſent to ſeek him, have returned 
without ſucceſs; and I now can only 
imagine, that he has taken refuge in 
ſome of the European veſſels. Ah, if it is 
true, cried Dumont with tranſport, delay 
not to viſit the veſſels. You alone know 
the horrid danger of his ſituation. 1 
have foreſeen it, replied Damel. I have 
given my orders to the captains, and 
expect their attendance, | 
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A ſhort time after, they appeared, 
Damel ſignified his commands. They 
ſwore to conform to them; and officers | 
vere inſtantly named to. execute them. 
We waited. the iſſue. Amelia's fore- 
boding heart abandoned itſelf to deſpair. 
Your. 1 — 5 ſacrificing his emotions to 
prudence, ſcrutinized the conduct of 
Damel : almoſt ſuſpecting perfidy. But 

Dumont—had I not known Dumont, 
ſhould have ſworn he was the author 'of 
your flight. His agitation was not that 
which he diſcovered when you had fall- 
en into the hands of your enemies. It 

was blind fury! It was madneſs! | 

he.. canoes. appointed to make the 
ſearch, the troops that were toeſcort them, 
were aſſem ling. News came that a 
French veſſel had ſet her ſails, and was 
in motion. Oh! cried Dumont - the in- 
human——Oh wretches! Yes! yes! 

they are capable ofit | | 
He flew to the port. 1 followed. Al- 
ready the veſſel cut the waves. Dumont 
threw himſelf into a canoe; intreated, 
cout jured the rowers to join him. Mov- 
ed. by his manner, they were in motion 
epart. What would you alone? 
Th Periſh! cried he. Reaſon had no 
command over him. I ſprang into the 
canoe, 


3 

canoe, and the negroes laid their ſtrength 

to the oars. „ 
Speedily ten canoes followed us. For 
ſome time, the ſwiftneſs of the eanoes 
gave us hope. The wind increaſed ; at 
the cloſe of the day, the diſtance of the 
veſſel mocked our purſuit; and I ſaw 
that night would tranſport her beyond 
the poſſibility of our reach. | 
The eyes of Dumont ceaſed to follow 
her courſe. He fat down at the bottom 
of the canoe, and hid his face in his hands. 
«Oh my God! my God] fave him 
from deſpair!” His voice was ſcarce 
heard. His hands dropped. I trembled 
for his life. I turned their oars inſtantly 
toward the land. | q e 
We removed Dumont to his apartment. 
His unfortunate child, even your father, 
forgot you: the wretched ſtate of Du · 
mont ſwallowed up all other refleQions. 
Damel exerted "himſelf to confole us. 
The wound was too deep thus to be 

healed. R RES | 
In ſome days, the recollection of Du- 
mont returned. His words, his exclama- 
tions, were without meaning to us. 
Alas! they were too ſoon explained! 
To himſelf it was reſerved, to unfold to 
us all the extent of your wretchednels ! 
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\ . Your father fell beneath the ſtroke. 
He could have ſupported your abſence, 
your death. He could not ſurvive the 
thoughts of your chainins. 

In the mean time, your fatal flight 
ſuſpended the concluſion of the. treaty. 
The people, dreading the conſequences 
of the unjuſt war into which their ſove- 
reign had drawn them, aſſembled tu- 
multuouſly around the palace; and 
this (edition threatened the life of Damel. 
Let me, ſaid your father, - deſcend into 
the tomb without reproach. His eager 
virtue recalled his waſting ſtrength. He 
beſought Dumont to follow him to the pa- 


lace. The people opened a paſſage to 


us. We entered. Prince, ſaid your fa- 
ther to Damel, you have preſeryed your 
faith. It is not juſt that either you or 


your people: ſhould be the victim of my 


misfortune. My ſon was to have been 
given as the price of peace. That can- 
not be. But He waved his hand, as 
if to requeſt a moment's patience. Our 
breath was almoſt huſhed. He proceed- 


ed. Iknow my ſovereign: I will ſilence 


the cry for blog ; and he will thank me 
to have reſtoted happineſs to both 
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Damel embraced him with tranſport. 
Peace was ſworn to in the preſence of 
the people. The people anſwered with. 
acclamations. E | : 
Wide is the influence of virtue. Damel 
would not be outdone in generoſity. 
Why not fly to gain Zanoko ? ſaid he. 
My treaſures are open 'to your uſe. Du- 
mont; be this your work. Born in Eu- 
rope, their manners are famihar to you. 
Go, and regain the liberty of Hanoko. 
Ah! cried Dumont, heaven inſpires you! 
Behold, my friend, continued he, turn- 
ing to your father: your ſon returns to 
ou. I was the cauſe of his ſoſs. Iwill 
ead him back. Ah! may J hope it will 
efface my crime? | : 
Your father embraced him. Think. 
not, ſaid he, with a faint voice, that I ac- 
cuſe you. Do not imagine that I hate 
. you nation: much leſs, that I ceaſe t6: 
ove you. My fon ſhall ſoon have no 
father. Let me, while I am dying, be- 
queath your friendſhip to him. I know 
him. He will bleſs the inheritance. And 
if you think that you owe me, owe my 
fellow citizens, ſome gratitude, love 
the unfortunate Nano as my ſon, as a 
negro, and you ſhall have paid your debt 
to his country and to his father, I ſwear 
4 48 | K 4 it, 
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it, eried Dumont. Your father heard no 
more. His ſoul was fled. —— My friend! 
Ttanoks ! 2 

My grief was too violent then to be ex- 
preſſed by tears; nor can words no-) 
give an idea of its exceſs. „ 

At length I found utterance. © Ah, 
fatal impatience ! I alone am criminal ! 
I have cauſed the misfortunes of my 
friends: Ihave brought my father to his 
grave!“ | : | 

T knew my recital, ſaid Otourou, would 
call for your courage, and I relied 6n it. 
How ſhameful! anſwered I I ama 
chriſtian ; and have not the energies of 
your mind. You boaſt of my ſtrength, 
ſaid Orourm. Know your own, It is 
ſtill neceſſary. Liſten. | 
We returned with the aſhes of your 
father, and depoſited them in the boſom 
of his country. Siratik ratified the 
peace of Dumont, and his dying friend. 
He'ſhed tears over our misfortunes, and 
contributed to haſten our departure for 
Europe. EE 

When every thing was ready, I faid 
to Dumont : My friends are my only fa- 
mily. Let me go with you. Let me be, 
after you, the firſt to embrace the un- 


fortunate Lanoko. What attentions da 


not 


1 


not your age require! and who than I 
has a better right to adminiſter them. 
You ſeek a ſon : you ſhall find him; but 
till then, let me be in his place. Does 
not your heart ſay any thing for poor 
Otouron ? Ah! you meet my wiſhes, re- 
plied he. I dared not propoſe to you to 
abandon your country. But, as you do 
not fear to attach yourſelf to the fate of 
an unfortunate being, come: your reſo- 
lu tion is a new benefaction to me. Poor 
as I am, my friendſhip ſhall be the ſole 
reward of your affection. I have nothing 
more to offer. What need I more, ſaid 
1, preſſing his hand to my boſom. 

We took our leave of Srratik. Dumont 
engaged to inform him of the ſucceſs of 
his voyage; and promiſed to return 
himſelf to Africa, if fortune ſhould ſecond 
our wiſhes. In a ſhort time we arrived 
at the court of Damel, where we were to 
embark for Europe. The young prince 
was faithful to his promiſe. He gave to 
Dumont gold, more than ſufficient for all 
the purpoſes of our enterpriſe. Since 
the time of your flight, we had learned 
that the French veſſel, in which we ſup- 
poſed you io be, had failed for St. Do- 
mingo, and that the captain's name was 
Urban, Dumont would gladly have pro- 
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ceeded immediately to that place; but 
all the traders of the American iſles were 
departed, and there was no veſſel in the 
port but an Engliſh Eaſt-Indiaman, 
which was dri ven on the coaſt of Africa 
by ſtreſs of weather. The captain gene- 
rouſly offered us a paſſage to Europe, 
and we were happy to embrace the 
offer. | 4 CAS Mae 
The veſſel failed; and we loſt fight, 
perhaps for ever, of the country which, 
my [tancko, ſer ved as our cradle. I turn- 
ed my back on it without regret. I was 
in fearch of you. It is erroneous to talk 
of ſecret ties binding us to our native ſoil. 
Filial piety, paternal love, friendſhip , 
ſuch are the bands which unite us to our 
country. In theſe wild mountains, I 
find the charms which the place of my 
birth no longer boaſts. 

I Will not weary you with a recital of a 
_ tedious voyage. We were mournful 
enough. Amelia, her mother, Dumont, 
and I, paſſed our time in talking of you; 
and ſometimes hope ſtepped in to ſolace 
us. We arrived in the channel, and 
within eight hours anchored on the Eng- 
liſn coaſt. We loſt no time, but in pro- 
curing European money for the riches 
Dumont brought from Africa; which the 

Te Engliſh 
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Engliſh- captain managed for us. We 
took our leave of him, to ſail for Calais 
(a city of France) full of gratitude for 
his kindneſs, 

This man had not the engaging affa- 
bility of Dumont, but he had all his vir- 
tues. The contraſt between the Eng- 
liſh and French. was indeed what moft 
engaged my attention during my ſhort 
ſtay in Europe. One has the appearance 
of habitual ſorrow ; the other is all gaiety. 
The latter ſeeins to ſtudy how to oblige 
you; the former is inceſſantly obliging 
you, without ſeeming to think of it. I 
perceived that an Engliſhman's friend- . 
ſhip increaſes with time, while the French- 
man ſeems to. forget -you as he knows 
you better. The conduct of the Eng- 
liſh appears more conſonant to reaſon; 
for, if the friendſhip of the French con- 
tinued increaſing with the ſame intem- 
perance with which it commences, it 
would ſoon proceed to a perfect deliri- 
um. The Engliſnman is frugal of his 
heart; ſo that you find reſources in it to 
anſwer all your need; that of the French- 
man is drained at firſt view, and he has 
nothing to offer you when occaſion calls 
for his ſervices. 
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Dumon!'s firſt deſign was to go to 
Nantz, his native place. The mo- 
ment he arrived in England, he had 
written to enquire for his brother. He 
was informed that his brother had left 
that city more than twenty years ſince; 
nor was it known what was become of 
him. Dumont now, therefore, reſolved 
to take the route of Bourdeaux, from 
whence he hoped more ſpeedily to pro- 
cure a paſſage for St. Domingo. We 
pe ſſed through a great part of France. 

ou will ſuppoſe with what aſtoniſhment 
T beheld a multitude of majeſtic cities. 
We ſaw Paris. It is a kingdom, and 
not a city. 

At length we reached Bourdeaus. 

This city alone might be the glory ofan 
empire z there we found united the pride 
of commerce, the ſplendour of riches, 
and the luxury of the arts. The inhabi- 
tants may be there reckoned by the 
- number of palaces; and the people 
know neither the mifery of idlenels, nor 
the preſſure of indigence. 
. ho There I ſaw ſome negroes, for the firſt 
time ſince our departure from Africa. I 
accoſted them. You are ſlaves, then? 
ſaid I to them, in our language. No: 


anſwered they; we have been in that 


condition, 
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condition, but are no longer ſo. | 
“ Your maſters are humane; they have 
«freed you.” —* NO: when we place our 
feet on French ground, we are free. 
It is the will of the laws.” —* Oh! I un- 
derſtand. The country in which you 
carried chains, belongs to another ſove- 
reign.—** Not at all: it is the ſame king 
who reigns here.” —* Two different 
laws in two different places of the fame 
ſtate ! (11) The contradiction isgftrange. 
Dumont bought a veſlel, of which he 
himſelf took the command: his mind 
being too much bent on his object to 
wait the intereſts or pleaſure of a trader. 
It is incredible how ſoon every thing 
was ready for our voyage; but it was 
not the firſt time I had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve that, in Europe, they perform mi- 

racles with gold. 7 | 

la the midſt of Dumont's care at Bour- 

deaux, he had not forgot a ſacred duty; 
his wife and daughter received baptiſm ; 
and he himſelf ſanctified, in the boſom 
of the church, the ties which love had 

formed in Africa. But will you imagine 
the prejudice of theſe white people ? 
Some friends, that we had made during 
our ſtay at Bourdeaux, and who were 
invited to the ceremony, would have 


gladly 


ral 1 ; 


gladly perſuaded Dumont that he diſho- 
noured himſelf, by taking a negro for 
his ſpouſe. His anſwer was ſimple, and 
I loved him till more for it. The ne- 

roes, ſaid he, have not been aſhamed to 
ave my life ; why ſhould I bluſh to ally 
myſelf to them? They laughed at him; 
and I refuſed to become a chriſtian, I 
aſked Dumont if theſe people were chriſ- 
tians. He anſwered in the affirmative, 
I would not preſs any further queſtions, 
leſt he ſhould think I doubted his veraci- 
ty; but I ran to find the prieft. What 
think you of Dumont ? ſaid I. Did he do 
well in marrying the negro? He ſmiled. 
„Why do you aſk me?” —“ I want 


ſimply to know if he did his duty.” — 


* Undoubtedly.” —* Then your religion 
makes no diſtinction between black and 
white people?“ “ None: no ſuch dif- 
tinction can exiſt in the eye of God. 
Why then is it ſaid, that Dumont has 
diſhonoured himſelf ?“ The morality 
of the world is not that of - Jeſus. Crit. 
Let the world condemn Dumont. It is 
not the world who ſhall judge him: Eu- 
ropeans, negroes, are all equal before 
the throne of -mercy; and he who 
ſhall prove himſelf the firmeſt in the diſ- 
charge of his duties, ſhall alone be truly 
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great in the eyes of the Supreme Being.“ 
— Well, ſaid I, quitting. him, the 
chriſtians rea ſon ill; but their religion 
ſpeaks well, and it ſhall. one day be 
mine. e e 

Our voyage to St. Domingo was fa- 
vourable. In ſix weeks we anchored in 
the port. Dumont deſigned to ſail, the 
moment you ſhould be -on board, for 
Africa, to diſcharge his promiſe to the 
two ſovereigns; and then, if we ſhould 
all be unanimous in the wiſh of paſhng 
the remainder of our days there, he re-/ 
ſolved for ever to renounce European 
grandeur, for the ſimplicity of African 
happineſs. Vain projects! While ima- 
gination. was ſtriding toward the acom- 

liſhment of our wiſhes, we were but 
aſtening to plunge into the precipice. 

Dumont would not treat directly with 
Urban. In viſiting him, he might have 
encountered you. Your joy would have 
betrayed the ſecret ; and your tyrant 
might have encumbered the negociation 
with endleſs difficulties. Dumont well 
knew the character of theſe people. He 
therefore committed the buſineſs to a 
broker. Can you concei our anxiety ! 
To have you under our eyes; almoſt to 
touch you ; and, for your own ſake, — 

ther 
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ther to dare ſpeak to nor ſee you | It 
was a bitter torment. - Mean while, the 
| health of Amelia became weakened. She 
imagined that it would be of fervice to 
her to walk on the ſhore. The defire of 
meeting you, ot perhaps only of ſeeing 
you at a diftance, I am perſuaded, was 
the true cauſe of her wiſh to leave the 
ſhip. Her 'father with great difficulty, 
conſented to it; but was perſuaded by 
my earneſt intreaty : for | could not bear 
to ſee the unhappy condition of Amelia. 

In our firſt walk, I obſerved that a 
+, young European ſeemed to look on us 
with particular attention; and every day 
we encountered him. [ ought to have 
informed Dumont of this circumſtance. 
Verſed in European manners, he had 
foreſeen its tendency ; but I thought 
nothing of the matter. 

One night Dumont d by a ca- 
noe ſent expreſs, a note from his broker, 
which informed him that the bargain 
was finiſhed.” Ah! Honorra, cried J, in- 
terrupting Otourou, what have you done 
Your recital, geplied Otouron, has unveil- 
ed'the myſtery: which I could not then» 
conceive ; but eo, and call forth your 
Rrength. - W ach a day which 
defolates my rie_ re” than that 
19899 © "%, "WW, in 
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in which you fled from Africa. It was 
uſhered in by the moſt brilliant Aurora, 
as if to embelliſh the hour which 
was to ſnatch you, not from chains im- 
poſed by the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of war, 
but from the fetters of a cowardly bar- 
barous aſſaſſin. Ah, why did not the 
torrent of delight, which ruſhed upon 
us, for ever overwhelm every ſort of 

ſenſation |! # by 
You know the fatal intelligence wl:ich 
awaited us, on our going to receive you 
at the hands of the broker. The ſhades 
of death encompaſſed Amelia—but I ſee 
you tremble; ſhall I conclude ? lt 
muſt be Dumont went to the judge to 
ſolicit. your pardon. - Amelia recovered 
her ſenſes. I availed myſelf of this mo- 
ment. Her mother had been detained 
on board by ſickneſs. I felt how much 
her unfortunate daughter needed her 
confoling preſence. We departed. for 
the ſhip. Night had come. Already 
were we on the ſhore. - We were attack- 
ed by the young man of whom I have 

ſpoken. I ſtruck him to the earth. His 
creatures ſurrounded us. They tore 
Amelia from mean unworthy priſon— 
Fold, Otourou Vengeance! ven- 
geance ! Ah, it was Amelia! She had 
perceived 


* 
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perceived me: ſhe could not conceal her 
love. Ah, my Amelia were you fo near 
and did I not plunge my hand into the 
blood of my wretched rival!“ * 

Otourou interrupted me. Whence have 
you known this? ſaid he. Too horribly 
have I known it, anſwered I; and Theo- 
dore was the baſe villain. The traitor 
had concealed her in the plantation to 
which Honoria ſent me. If ſhe has ſur- 
vived her deſpair, ſtill may we deliver 
her: let us fly | The plantation is ſcarce- 
ly divided from the border of theſe 
mountains. Ahl ſaid Ozauron, it is the 
ſame; but alas! ſhe is no longer there. 

Oh! cried I, how my head wanders ! 
Jremember— The equerry told me. Ah, 
my God! I am more loſt than ever.“ — 
© Courage, my friend! It is but three 
nights ſince her flight. We ſhall be 
happy in ſeeking her together.“ ! You 
are ſuſtained by patience : you are not 
oppreſſed by the torments of love.” — 
True: and I have the ' perſeverance of 
friendſhip, 1ranoko.”  . + TENT 
At theſe words, the tears ruſhed from 
my eyes. I Hrew myſelf into the arms 
of-Qtourou. Oh, ſupport me ! ſupport 
me | I die!”  Ozourou faw my tears with 

delight. He endeavoured to give _—_ 
2 N | 
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ſtill greater ſcope, by the tendereſt diſ- 
courſe. He ſaw they would ſave my 
burſting heart; and, to withdraw my 
attention from the cruel future, he inſen- 
ſibly reſumed his recital. 

1, was certainly ungrateful, ſaid he, in 
leaving, the city. without ſeeing Bruno; 
but friendſhip called me away. I flew 


at firſt to the broker. He was ignorant 


of every. thing, excepting that Dumont 
had failed on the day in which we were 
to have received you. With that I was 
already acquainted. I did not ſtay to 
inform him of Amelia's misfortune, but 
abruptly left him, es Mic | 

I own to you that, notwichfanding 1 


had loſt you, perhaps for ever; notwith- 


ſtanding the wretched ſituation of Amelia; 


not withſtanding the terrors of a long im- 


priſonment, and the deſtitute condition 
in which I was plunged, Duma alone 
occupied all my thoughts. If he had 
not been my friend, my protector, my 


father, with what black ideas had not 


his conduct filled, my ſoul ! What could 
induce him to leave a place in which his 
daughter was likely to be. the defenceleſs 
victim of a villain? In which he knew 
that Otourou was in irons? Could he be 
ignorant of it? that was not probable; 
r BET becauſe 
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becauſe I had written to him the account 
of our misfortune on the very night on 
which I was caſt into prifon. My heart 
bled while [ thought of this inconceiv- 
able conduct. Yet is God my witneſs 
that no hard thoughts of Dumont were 
mingled in the hurrying ſentiments of my 
mind. I aſcribed all to ſome new misfor- 
tune. But what could this misfortune 
be? I had no clue to the labyrinth, and 
I tormented myſelf in vain. 

Having entirely: loſt all traces of Die: 
mont, 1 thought only of findii 1 his 
daughter, of reſouing her. A little 
money, Bruno's laſt E ckuRion to me, 
has, with extreme temperance, fuſtain 
ed me to this hour through my enquiries. 
There is no Plantation, no place, how- 
eyer hidden, in this iſland, which have 
not witneſſed my labours. Four months 
were gone, and I was on the point of 
renouncing all my hopes, when they 
ſuddenly ſprang up a- neu from an un- 
expected acoideny;** ee 17 

It was five in the evening. I stood 
keaning 8 inſt the gate of a houſe, and 
forrowfully' reviewing the paſt, anxiouf- 
ly looking forward to the future! A 
tall negro accoſted me. Comrade, ſaid 
he, have you nothing to do? —“ Why - 
x ; > 
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* Becauſe I would beg a favour of 
you.” —* If I can ſerve you, be ceremo- 
ny apart: ſpeak.” —* You ſee this let- 
ter; it muſt be ſafely dehvered accord- 
ing to the direction. They might detain 
me for an anſwer; and in two hours I 
will meet you here again.” “ Give it 
me. I will 'go.”—* I thank you; for 
you cannot imagine the. ſatisfaction you 
give me. Here is a piaſtre for your 
trouble! ! For my trouble! I never 
ſell my labour. I give it.“ —“ But“ 
“ But. does the defire which leads me 
to oblige you, coſt me any thing? Keep 
your money.” _ | 

I quitted him, and carried the letter. 
It was addreſſed to a woman. I knock- 


ed at the door of a tolerably handſome 


houſe. A man opened it. I preſented 
my letter. Madam is above, ſaid he. 


You muſt go up to her. He touched a 


bell, and I found an old European wo- 
man on the ſtair-caſe. She ſaid, in a 
ſhrill tone, What is your buſineſs? I gave 


her the letter. She looked at it, and deſir- 


ed me to wait for an anſwer. She entered 
a room; and either without miſtruſt, or 


by neglect, left the door open. I heard 


her ſpeak to a perſon whom I could not 
ſee.- She read the letter to her. He is 
a warm lover, ſaid ſhe afterwards ; we 

wil 
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will you always be inflexible? Ah! re- 
plied a voice, let him reftore me to my 
father, and I will forgive him all! Oh 
God, it is Amelia! ſaid I, Some words 
which ſhe added, convinced me it was 
Amelia. I reined in all the faculties of 
my foul ; but never did combat coſt me 
fo much. A word might have deſtroy- 
ed every hope. I paſſed more than an 
hour in this ſituation; and yet had 
ſtrength to receive the anſwer from the 
hands of the old woman, without be- 
traying my emotions (14). I went out. 
The houſe became too precious to me 

not to be graven in my memory. 
I gave way to my joy, at diſcovering 
the habitation of Amelia; but it was al- 
moſt turned ts anguiſh, when I conſider- 
ed the weakneſs of my reſources. 'What 
could I do? How relieve her? Could I 
alone undertake the taſk? And to 
whom apply for aid? Without friends, 
without money, where ſhould I conduct 
her? Where conceal her? Ah! cried l, 
is a knowledge of her priſon only given 
me to render her loſs more dreadful ? 
Yet, with this knowledge, will J ſooner 
die on the threſhold of her houſe, than 

abandon Amelia! 47 
1 . Neither 
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Neither day nor night did I quit the 
ſight of the door. I was myſelf igno- 
rant of what this could produce. I 
ed I hardly knew what—that ſhe might 
perceive me ; that I might ſee her; that 
ſhe might have means of which I was not 
informed ; and which ſhe might dare to 
uſe, encouraged by my preſence. 

So paſſed the hoursz ſo were they 
marked by my fluctuating thoughts, till 
Amelia was conducted to the diſtant plan- 
tation where you were yourſelf, my 
friend. I ſaw her depart. It was night; 
yet did I recogniſe her. I followed the 
carriages, ſpight of the ſpeed . with 
which they travelled (15), and arrived 


nearly at the ſame time with them at 


the plantation. 


It was eaſy for me to conceal myſelf 
during the day in the. neighbourhood. 
I felt that by this journey the dangers of 
Amelia were increaſed, yet the circum- 
ſtance animated my hopes. The moun- 


tains offered an aſylum for her. The ſi- 
tuation favoured me. Could I once in- 


form her where I was, I ſhould have no 
fear. She might find a favourable occa- 
ſion : the firſt ſignal would find me rea- 


dy. 
How 
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How "ſtrangely were circumſtances 
playing with us! In the ſame place were 
aſſembled, without their having the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of it, three perſons who, on the 
whole earth, had the greateſt intereſt in 
meeting with each other! Ah! what had 
I not dared, had I known you were near 
me7: 2): - 1 40 . ; 
During the night all ſeemed quiet in 
the houſe; With my utmoſt diligence, 
could not diſcover the apartment in 
Which Amelia was placed. On the fol- 
lowing night, I perceived, though ex- 
tremely late, a light in one of the cham- 
bers. I ſet danger at defiance, without 
firſt weighing the neceſlity of it; for 1 
ſaw that I muſt place ſome confidence in 
chance, if | would ferve Amelia. I ap- 
proached cloſe to the houſe,” without 
noiſe, The window was on the firſt 
floor. By efforts, more happy than 
wiſe, I at length ſupported my feet on 
the ſtone work which ſerved to divide 
the ſtories of the building; and I ſtood 
with my. face cloſe to the window. I 
ſaw Amelia ſitting, ſupporting her head 

with her hand. She ſeemed abandoned 
to deſpair. . A young man ſtanding be- 
fore her: I knew him to be the perſon 
who was the cauſe of all this wretch- 
8. 5 | edneſs. 


rai 1 Sh we 


edneſs. He ſeemed to be leaving” 


the chamber. To-morrow, ſaid ' he, 
opening the door, remember it is my. 


laſt word: to-morrow——l will die, ty- 
rant, anſwered Amis. 
1 heard the door ſhut. Scarcely was 


he out of the chamber when ſhe roſe, 


ran to the door; and faſtened. it by bolts 


which were within. I no longer heſitat- 


ed; but, at the hazard of alarming her, 
I ſaid in the negro language: do you no 
longer remember Otourou ? She ſtarted 
with terror and ſurprize. Do you dread 
your. friends? continued I, Fear no- 
thing! It is I! She tremblingly ap- 
proached the window; opened it ſoftly ; 
ſaw me, and knew me. It is you! ſaid 


ſhe but where am I? Is it not a dream ? 


I have thought—but— | 
Oh God! faid I, ſupport a feeble op- 


preſſed woman! emboldened by ſucceſs, 


I ſprang into the chamber. I took her 
into my arms. It is I! It is Oronrou! 
Loſe not this precious moment! Fly 
with me! Ah Heaven, ſaid ſhe, what 
happineſs! Yes, it is certainly Orourou! 


But fly To what purpoſe ? To-morrow 


would drag me back to this dungeon, 
and you to certain death.—“ Fear not.” 


—* Ah, he has here too many vile 
Vor. I. , L agents 


TE 


agents. abs will! In tuo days the vil- 
uh * for the city. On the even- 
Wh tha day return: I ſhall be re 


85 be leſs obſerved; he will = 
if, be (Fry a direct the gur Ut. ee But 


in the mean time“ — o not fear me: 
tze coward dreads my courage. I know 
liqy to make him tremble. But be gone. 
| Shauld you be perceived vet ſtay 
Ak, will: you 1 fill 1 7 yourſelf for met 
Will you promiſe me:? „ ſwear it.“ 
2 Iwill Wer have my eyes, on you, The 
proaching night, and the night after 

2 will be here, But, — —bþ Ex- 
N tg he your. light., I may be ſeen,” 
"Dicks you, my; 3 ſaid. ſhe. 
I. T deſcended? with more difficulty than 1 
had found in gaining the. winde but 
with equal fortune. 

Amelia. was not miſtaken; her. unwor- 
thy oppreſſor departed, at the, break. of 
the day. 2 had ſuppoſed. 1. ſaw him 
cha into his carriage; and 1 was certain 
: A ti a was not with him. Amalia 

the ill in 5 houſe, and I ſhall teſ- 

her, ſaid I, with the. -greateſt; joy 
a confidenee. I looked for the even- 
ing, with impatience; it was that which 
ſhe. had appointed for my. returning to 
babe yet fatigus bore me down; aa : 
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re dit ys, Thad not taken any/repoſel — |þ 
My mind tad not, for a long file e- 
petrienced ſuch tranquility! a8 Pow TK iff 
I retired into the foreſt; and there, || 
abandoned myſelf to alf ine deights'6F" | 


flee 

Whew I awakened, the evening was 
approaching. I rote with hafte, ant _ 
_ to regain my poſt of obſervation. 

thing appeared quiet around” the 
hoſe. Night'came:- The clock ſtruck 
ten. © The kchts of the different cham· 
bers were ſucceffively extingiiſned, ex- 
cepting that of Ameta: Th windows of 
her apartment were open. In a few mi- 
nutes a perſon (whoſe figure I could not 
clearly diſtinguifh, but whom I imagined 
to be Ameliu) approached the window and 
let down a ladder" of ropes; which ap- 
peared to be faſtened by one end ito the 
inner part of the toom. 

No longer doubting that Amelia had 
prepared this for her deſeent. Advanced 
cloſe to the hoe, and exanined the 
ladder: It appeared to be 'firm;- Pro- 
found ſilence covered the whole houſe; 

_ arid Lwas perſuaded: that! no: one ſucpeck⸗ | 
eck our deſigns. 

| row perceived the ladder move, and 

| diſpoſed myſelf to receive Arielia-in my 

L2 arms. 
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arms. I ſaw, deſcending with caution, 
not Amelia not a woman !—almoſt did 
my preſence of mind forlake. me, Yet. 
I glided along the wall; and, at the diſ- 
tance of a few, paces, laid myſelf flat up- 
on. the earth: it appeared the only 
chance I had to ' eſcape unobſerved. 
This perſon; having gained the ground, 
left the ladder ſuſpended as it was, and 
came towards. me. It was a man. I 
thought myſelf dead. He. paſſed fo 
cloſe as. almoſt, to tread on me, and 
ſoon was out of my ſight. 4 


0 8 # * * 4 


I ſaw that I was not yet diſcovered, 
but 1 was left in a wilderneſs of reflecti- 
ons. What can this mean? thought l. 
Has ſhe placed her confidence in any 
other ? Has ſhe ſent this perſon. to ſee if 
I am expecting her? I will wait; he 
may return perhaps. n 
What imprudence, continued I to 
myſelf,” after a ſhort but horrid interval. 
What an important inſtant do we loſe! . 
There was ſtill light in the chamber. 
My uncertainty, the real peril of my ſi- 
tuation, the ſhade of night even, which 
renders the ſofteſt ſound, the lighteſt ob- 
ject, alarming—but he muſt have paſſed 
ſuch, hours as theſe, who can imagine 


what I endured. 
gin | FR The 


11 
The clock ſtruck twelve; one; two; 
all remained as before. I could contain 
my impatience no longer. I will leave 
this incertitude though it be to periſh! 
FV 
I ſeized the ladder. I mounted to the 
window: I ſaw no one. I liſtened: I 
heard no one. The light, placed under 
the chimney, was almoſt extinguiſhed. 
After a moment's heſitation, I reſolved. - 
I ſprang into the room. 1 
To every perſon but myſelf, the very 
"appearance of the chambers would have 
announced the flight of Amelia. The 
* bolts of the door, were faſtened within. 
The bed had the appearance of ſome one 
having paſſed part of the night in it, and 
having ariſeq from it. Some articles of 
a woman's dreſs, which were thrown 
negligently on the furtiiture, remained. 
In ſhort, to overcome afl doubt, a billet 
lay open, upon a table, in Which were 
enn 
ele eſcapes your! vile purples ! 
Heaven will ayenge an unhappy father! 
Will avenge the unfortunate Amelia P* 
My mind almoſt yielded to the per- 
ſuaſion that alt was # dream which had 
paſſed ſince the moment '6f my impri- 
fonment. Who could look around this 
. Ly chamber, 
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ch mber, and not ſwear that Amelia had 
fled'b Dy th aid of the ladder? 1 TT. ger- 
in of the contrary. I had ſeen, the lad- 
5 placed. One perſon alone had de- 
ded by it; that was not Amelia. Vet, 
Amelia was gone. But how? But where? 
- Knowing me ſo near, too!, Hazarding 
my life for her! Could ſhe leaye me to 
| = the ſacrifice of my fidelity! 
A noiſe which I thought I heard 3 inthe 
Houſe, rouſed me. The billet was in my 
hand. Thinking only of flight, I put 
it, without deſign, in my pocket. I ran 
cog to the ladder ; and fled to the fo- 
TCM. 
I now. perceived that 1 had bro ught 
1 K ee nate ; 2 „and vithed 1 "Fad 
i fo che eye of 1 og 4 00 | 


4 oe 20 jt 0 8 ish 
pficicntly, mot 

5 ard 51 50 do; 7 I paſſed 

is ut.. reaſon furniſhing me 


Alte er wit . or any means - 


eure e rpm, my embarral ne; 
85 1 prin ee 1 Tk 
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imagination ran throu 5 
ele i evening. 
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certain moments, I firmly belived that 
Amelia was fill in her apartment. I was 
ſo'perfe&ly loſt that a Fertige had al- 
ready entered the court. yard without 
my hearing the ſound of its ee. 
It was after midnight; but I chuld per- 
ceive it was the European youth, The | 
Whale houfe was raiſed; and, ſutround- 
ed as I was by his retinue, I feared to 
leave the fot till they bool be dif- 
perfed. 


in a ſhert thine, I heard the” Blind 0k 
inſtruments breaking open the door of 
Amelims apartment. It was time for me 
to fly ; but ſtill ſome of the family were 
employed ſo near me, as to render it 
more prudent to remain quiet. I heard 
the young man cry out, She is gone! 
She is gene! Ah, my Lord, "replied a 
voice, ſne muſt have èſeaped within thefe 
= hours: for I myſelf Tow her nya | 
upper «this very night ou ſo, 
ie 1 to ey, gt, Sy yo cried 
the young man. It muſt be that inſo- 
jent negro: but the wretch ſhall die! 
At preſent, my dear Hana, 1 ha 
that you were the perſon of whom he 
regis but I then thought the threat 
* me, and that certainly they 


I petecived, me. I curſed my raſh*® | 


Sd - neſs; 


- . — — 
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. neſs; a ſingle moment ſtood betwixt 


me and ruin. I forgot the negroes, 
who were employed in the court beſide 
me; and fled. with the (wiftneſs of a 
ſtag. Tac {1 

I looked not behind till I had gained 
this place; in which we now are; and 
where I thought myſelf ſecure, at leaſt 
for the preſent. | 
My dear Otaurou, ſaid I, we ſhall find 
her. She cannot be far diſtant from us. 


She knows you are in this iſland. She 


— 


go 


o 


* 


- 


thinks her father ſtill here. Her heart 
will not permit her to quit it without 
ſeeing you both. We will return to 
Honoria. We will teil her all. Her 
knowledge, her influence, will recover 
Amelia. She owes aſſiſtance to the un- 
happy Amelia; but, independent of the 
injuries of her brother, ſhe will be im- 
patient to relieve her. 8 T 
I ſwear to follow, ſaid Otourou, where- 
ever your wiſhes ſhall lead you. But do 
you forget what awaits you at the city? 
Your - preſence, replied I, have diſſipat- 
ed-all my. fears; I do not well know the 
laws of theſe. white people; but, if I 
miſtake. not the converſation of Honoria 
on the ſubject, two witneſles are ſuffici- 
ent to confound the impoſition of * 

| | e 


. 
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We had only Dunn; but your pre- 
ſence completes my defence. Your evi- 
dence, added to that of the'broker, can- 
not fail to convince my judges that Dx. 
mont bought me of Urban, Well! cried 
Otourou, we will away; and, let the vile 
Theodore tremble : One day, perhaps, 
ſhall offer him to my vengeance.” 
Who that ſaw me quit the city would 
have imagined I was on the eve of ſo 
much happineſs. The recital of Otaurou 
had, indeed, wrung my heart: but 
what were my ſenſations at the cloſe of 
tt! Some degree of uncertainty in the 
place of endlefs doubts; and a proſpect, 
if not the pre fence, of happineſs. 
My JI ot Amelra was not extin- 
guithed | 
among al infinity of vexations. The 
misfor tunes of Amelia and iA dare not 


conceal it——the violence of jealouſy, 


had awakened my love to its greateſt 
vigour; and, though I was ignorant of 
the place of her immediate retreat, wide 
ſeas no longer divided us; ſhe inhabited 
the ſame country with me; and proba- 
bly a ſhort time would reſtore her to my 
boſom. Otourou was by my fide; and 
Dumont, undoubtedly, whatever led him 
away, would not be flow eto return. 
L 5 Whence 


; but it had been ſomewhat loſt 
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. -:Whence has it ha ee the 
number of virtüous beings: with TIP 
198 5 been . „ We haye abe 
ſeen the negroes performing Tre 
was expected Sem them, 396 þ Feta 
Pęans £9 1 hg y leſs. then they ſeemed 
to. promiſe ? Ugh CO 110 difference 
May it not hat, with equal inte- 
grity of deſig 95 ere man follows 
tural Fon Ie lets than the ſavage ? 
The by ter continues firm and attached 
propenſities, which, are al- 
| —— 79 of virtue; while the former 
| isincellantly turned aſide by that crowd 
| of. Pperile modes, of fictitious duties, 
| Which encounter him at every ſtep, 
|, Er ſits pra ed, he has to com- 
Hef wih paſhons and vices prodigiouſl 
| active and multiplied” 4 the el 
8 nations, then amongſt men 
| oe art, any whats. ſrangs any 
| AYR ambition. Thus it happens 
that a man in cultivated focicty. loves 
. e and would fain purſue it with 
e cour 1 yet: Te diner 
tor mall 


hat 


energy 
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energy and extinguiſh his natural virtues, 
Europeans! are theſe prejudices ſo dear { 
to you? Preſerve them in your eireles; 
reſpe& them in your repaſts; bow to j 
them at public diverſions; but, when : 
the queſtion is to execute juſtice. or to q 
commit wrong, drive them from you 
without a bluſh, Do what is right. Be- | 
hold the firſt buſineſs of man! 

As ſoon as it was ſufficiently light, we 
quitted our. grotto; . deſcended the 
mountains; and took the way to the ci- 
ty. I was almoſt ſure of finding Amelia 
there; and love gave ſwiftneſs to my 
feet. My firſt deſign was directly to 
proceed to Honoria, but Oteurou inſiſted 
on the prudence of firſt viſiting Bruns; 
as his houſe would be a more ſacred aſy- 
lum; and, as his experienced counſels 
would be moſt likely to aid us. 

How does the preſence of a friend 
fpread charms. on every thing around! 
Separated from all whom I loved, ſeeing 
in the world nothing but a deſart in 
which I ſtrayed, weeping over the paſt, 
trembliag for the future, fuch was my 
condition before I met with Otero. 
Now I felt nothing but hope, which the 
effuſions of friendſhip increaſed in every 
moment. 8 | 

The 
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The aſtoniſhment contended with the 
delight of Bruno on ſeeing me. Ah! 
faid he, Heaven has inſpired your return. 
In my rapture I had come to ſeek you 
myſelf had I not thought it ſafer to wait 
Intelligence from you. Two days have 
wrought ſuch a change—They have fill- 
ed me with benefactions, ſaid I, pre- 
ſenting Otourou to him. The worthy 
old man, who had not yet taken his eye 
from me, now looked on my friend ; re- 
collected him; and bluſhed. My dear 
Ttanoko, ſaid he, you are not generous : 
- but 1 have merited this confuſion. Yes, 
this is the man through whom J have ex- 
perienced pleafure bordering on exta- 
cy, and anguiſh approaching death. 
My father! What do you ſay ! returned 
I. Are you grieved to have produced 
the greateſt happineſs of my life? When 
vou know his name Hie is the friend 
of my heart He is Olo r os. 
„ Otourou ! ——“ Yes: and ſee the 

tears of gratitude in the eyes of your 
children. Repulſe, if you can, their 
arms which are raiſed to their deliverer ! 
and now reproach yourſelf for an ation 
which nature, friendſhip, humanity ap- 
plauds at your feet!“ x 

ut 
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But which equity ſtill condemns: faid ; 
the old man. But why do I de- 
prive you of ſuch moments with my re- | 
morſe? Hear my joy ful news ? | 

Yet, firft, he threw himſelf into our | 
arms. We no longer reſtrained our | 
mutual joy. Oh inexpreſſible delights of 
the ſoul! Had Heaven permitted each 
man to taſte ye, but once, in his life, 
ſelfiſhneſs had never appeared on the 
earth! 

When we were ſomewhat tranquilliſ- 
ed, Bruno made us fit on each ſide of him. 
Urban has terminated his unhappy life, 
ſaid he; and Ferdinand Ferdinand is re- 
turned. Ah God! cried I, and have I 
not embraced him? I flew toward the 
door. Stay: cried Bruno. The duties 
of filal piety, at preſent, occupy him. 

| Yeſterday, he een. hath for the plantati- 


perform the laſt 
duties to his Eby 8 but, un- 


douhtedly, he will ſoon return to this ci- 

ty. And '1 ſhall ſee Ferdinand again] Cri- . 

ed I: Ah what tranſport! And mine is 

the happineſs, ſaid Bruno, of announc- 
ing the tidings. 

My friend, ſaid Otourou to me, the 

\ firſt moments of your proſperity are due 

to Ferdinand. To find you reſtored to 


him 
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him may ſoften the anguiſh of a father's. 
loſs. Why ſhould we not go to join 
him? This duty appears to be indiſpenſ- 
able. It was my firſt thought, anſwer- 
ed I; but the unworthy Theadere will be 
there; and ſhall I not outrage frames 
preſence by the effects of my fury? 
In a word or two I unfolded; to rum 
all the horrors of which Otatram had in- 
formed me. My children, ſaid the old 
man, it is in vain that the wicked, un- 
der the protection of power and fortune, 
_ brave human juſtice. They cannot eſ- 
cape the arm of Gad. Theodore is a proof 
- of it. Theodore is no more. Oraurou and 
1 looked at each other with aſtoniſhment. 
This leſſon, continued Bruno, is not for 
you, my children: but it is terrible to 
* his minds. Yet, liſten. 

hour, /tauoks, when 1 heard a knock at 
my gate. I opened it. Ferdinand ſtood 
before me. His affairs had been finiſned 
ſooner than was expected. Love, 
friendſhip, duty, haſtened him back to 

this place. The elements forwarded his 
deſires. A voyage of thirty days con- 
ducted him here. He was already an- 
chored on the very laſt night which you 
paſſed with me. He flew inſtantly to his 


4 ather's, 


ou had not left me more than an : 
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N He was informed of the loſs he 

85 Ju badge he mingled his tears 
thoſe of bis mother; and, finally 

came i ſhed them in my hoſom. 

Urban had died ſoon after his arrival 
at the plantation; a meſſenger had been 
Aged with the ſorrow ful tidings to 
his ſpouſe z and the arrival of Ferdnond 
followed almoſt immediately. 

He was in haſte to ſpeak 48 you, A- 
noko.. I informed him all that: had be» 
fallen you; of the kindneſs of Hmerie ; 
of the ee which you had ex 
rienced z your rare inſtance of genero ity 
to his dying father. In fine, of my own 
want of Ah, which had — you 
10 ſeek ſecurity among the Spaniards. 

Tou will feel the effect of my recital 

on his affectionate heart. We fiſt conſj- 
dered how we were to recover you. I ſent 
to Dumtnil for the negro whom you have 
ſeen there, and who en joys my entire 
confidence. He came; and, although 
uncertain of the exact route you would 
take, he reſolved: to ſeek for you, You 
could not be. more than 8 hours bes» 
fore him. He muſt have miſſed your 
route; for, mounted on one of Ferdi- 
nand's beſt horſes, he muſt. otherwiſe 
lopy n overtaken 70u. 
D318 Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand quitted me to viſit Honoria. 
In about half an hour, I received a meſ- 
ſage, from the two lovers, requeſting 
my immediate preſence. The meſſage 
ſomewhat alarmed me; and I ran to join 
them. I found Hmoria divided between 
joy and anguiſh. - This hour, ſaid ſhe, 
brings back my Ferdinand; yet muſt this 
ſacred hour be violated with my ſorrows. 
Death will not long delay to deprive me 
of my father; and he has already hurried 
away my brother in the midſt of ts 
crimes. ' He is no more, my dear Bruno. 
Alas? this unhappy brother is no more. 
I cannot aſſume courage to communicate 
the mournful intelligence to my father. 
I reckon on your friendſhip | to perform 
this duty for me. Your wiſdom, my 
friend, will give to your conſolations a 
value Which mine would want, would 
my own griefs permit me to offer conſo- 
tations. 
"lam very willing, ſaid L to hege 
myſelf with this office, however painful. 
But I muſt give you the circumſtances 
of this fad event, ſaid ' Honsrid. Ferdi- 
nand has juſt told me that [tanoko—whoſe 
abſence ſince his laſt words to me has 
given me great inquietude—that NHanalo 
= lately ſeen you,” Undoubtedly; he 
By: related 


11 


related to you the motives, which con- 
ducted Urban to the plantation; and the 
dreadful ſituation in which he left him. 
My brother, who expected Urban, ſaw 
him approaching, and ran to meet him. 
He was going to embrace him, but ſaw 
him pale; bloody, fcarce able to ſup- 
port himſelf. Terrified, he called for 
aſſiſtance; they took Urban in their 
arms; carried him to a chamber, and 
placed him on a bed. In a few mmutes 
he expired. | 
My unfortunate, but too culpable, 
brother, enraged to ſee his deſigns over - 
turned by this unforeſoon death, called 
upon him; embraced him; and almoſt 
abandoned himſelf to deſpair on his 
body, Fatal anxiety ! any, NA 
At this inſtant, ſome of his attend- 
ants, whom he had ſent to purſue Va- 
noko, entered the room. They inform - 
ed him of their ill ſucceſs. His fury was 
now wrought up to madneſs. One of 
his domeſtics would have led him from 
the ſcene. Theodore, forgetting every 
thing but his ungovernable rage, ſeized 
a piſtol which was in Urbar's girdle; and 
was in the act of preſenting it at the do- 
meſtico Even ſlaves will at times dare 
much for life The ſlave ruſhed upon 
| Theodore, 


* 
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Theodore, They ſtruggle. They fall 
together. The piſtol is 1s diſcharged: and 
Theodore dies. 

How awful, ſaid I, interrup ti 1. 
1, is this cataſtro phe! F. rmipiing in- 
jured me much, yet mult I pity him. 
Bzhold, ſaid reg the unerring hand 
of juſtice. This unfeeling villain fell 
beneath the weapon of his accomplice: 
fell by the hand which was uſed to ad- 
miniſter to his vile pleaſures! 

I have lately ſeen, ſaid Bruna, ano- 
ther peculiar example. hn old man 
rich, but juſt, was peaceably paſfing 
away the remains of a well ſpent life. 
He was ſeized with -ficknefs, and ſeem- 
ed at the point of death. A depraved 
rr — had often avowedly anti- 

pated the felicity which an immenſe 

— promiſed Him, now thaoayg 
it neceſſary, however, to preferve -ap- 
Pearances with his uncle; and nat it» 
quit him till he ſhould have breathed: his 
tat; Hr kept clofe to his bed-ſide, im- 
tly watching for that moment. 
went to adminiſter my 1 laſt conſd lation 
to the yang mat. | While I was implor- 
„ Supreme Bein to ſpare ſo valu- 
a life; white his friends, -his attend - 
a ———_ joined in * ns 3 
while 
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while the ſick man caſt his eyes with re- 
ſignation toward heaven; the diſſipated, 
deprayed, youth, ſalicited death to haſ- 
ten his approach. "The ſignal is given: 
but for whom ? Great God! Death ex- 
tends his faulchion, and the young man 
cloſes his ey es for ever. 3 
WMWe had not . recovered from the 
ſhock. of theſe recitals, when the door 
opened, and a ſtranger entered without 
ceremony. Pardon me, ſir, ſaid he to 
Bruna, but I muſt execute my duty. 
Without going his anſwer, he ſaid, ad- 
drefling himſelf to, Otauras and I, which 
of you is Lana? My name is Jianato, 
replied IJ. Have you not a .comrade 
with you? ſaid he. It is I; replied 
'Ojouray, Then we are right, ſaid the 
ſtranger. Twenty armed men inftantly 
appeared .in. the chamber, ſurrounded 
vs, ſeized us, and loaded us with irons. 
The trembling Bruw cried, with a 
bre 5 we ,gentlemen—here 


.calt his eye on, them. They are leading 
us away., He throws himſelf into my 


arms. 
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arms. He cannot utter a word. Why 
do you alarm yourſelf? ſaid I. | Be com- 
poſed. Behold your affurance !. (plac- 
ing his hand upon my heart): this. never 
las done any thing, never ſhall do any 
thing, which merits chains. 

We were led out. We had to ſup- 
port the gaping attention of the multi- 
tude; and if the cup of ſhame had been 
prepared for tlie innocent, they had 

compelled us to ſwallow dee dravights 
ov Wn. 4 

The people are almoſt every where 
the ſame. When the unfortunate are 
. preſented to them, enveloped with- the 
appearance of a crime, they are already 
condemned at the 1 fs iniog 

*% The _— nations "en ip Fr praved 5 

reater will be the ſtrengt 

Me, ; for; as the e Ie ing mer 155 
come more corrupted, the leſs reliatice 
have they on the virtues of other men. 
But barbarous, odiaus as is this cuftorn, 
it is not worthy the attention bf philots- 
phy. It announces that the diſtin ions 
of juſtice and in juſtice : are not entirety. 
effaced. Better is it that? the per je 
ſhould overwhelm with diſdain an i 

cent man, charged with guſt, than that 
ber: ſhould behold him with indiffetence , 


for 
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for then all would be loſt : in that indif- 
ference the enlightened obſerver would 
perceive the principles of a people, en- 
tirely corrupted. If the manners of a 
nation are pure, they pity the unfortu- 
nate: if they are degenerate, they load 
them with outrage ; if they are altoge- 
ther debaſed, they look on them with 
indifference. | 
We arrived at our priſon. They ſepa- 
rated us. The doors opened with a hor- 
id noiſe. The ſun diſappeared from. 
our eyes. We were plunged into the 
| bowels of the earth. Men abandon us 
there; but God and innocence Rill re- 
mained with us. 

My thoughts were turned to Otaurou. 
“ Alas! wht evils has not my fatal, 
friendſhip heaped upon his head! and 
what has he to expect in future? My 
own ſituation declares it to be terrible. 
Ah, my ſuffering friend!“? 

" could have waited, without impati- 
ence, without murmuring, without fear, 
the reſult of this aſtoniſhing treatment, 
had it regarded myſelf alone; but to 
know what the friend of my infancy en- 
dured; endured, through bis fatal at- 
tachment to me, without being able to 
conſole him, was a torment which near- 


9 


LEST. 
ly deprived me of reaſon and of hat 
avail was reaſon? It offered me notfiing 
to ſoften ths recolleaion. = © 

But from. hence could this ſtroke 
come? My bitter enemies had ceaſed to 
live. If I looked around me, 1 'faw 
none but friends. Never, fromthe firſt 
moment of my afffictions, did fortune 
ſeem to ſmile ſo perfectly on me. Per- 
 fiious! was. it in cafening ttt the 

meant to cruſh” me? and What have 1 
dotie? Alas! oried 1 with grief, deteſt- 
ed walls, that detain” virtue captive 
within your frightful obſcurity, far from 
the light of truth. — Alas! who is he who 
needs not fear your odious preſetice, 
however innocent he may be, ſceing you 
ſurround the unfortunate Zajoks ! : 
How do the opinions of men depend 
on time and place? what little pueriſity 
governs their diſtincuons? In Europe, 
the fierce, the audacious Europe, the 
dependant of a court ate the objects of 
public veneration; and I, allied to a 

"throne, do not experience from theſe 
Europeans tlie attention which they pay 
to the leaſt of their country men (16). 
Will they find their excuſe in our ſimpli- 
city? If T have well read their hiſtory, 
what were formerly theſe haughty Gauls, 

DE: > Britons, 


— 
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Britons, Germans? Leſs than we; for 
they were alſo unſkilled in the arts and' 
ſciences, , and, at the ſame time, were 
more cruel. Their: ſucceſſors diſdain us 
us who would bluſn to reſemble. their 
anceſtors! s ft of 
. Hitherto, I had not examined the 
tomb into which I had deſcended alive. 
I now ventured to meet its horrors with 
my eyes. Enormous pillars - ſuſtained- 
the dark and filent vaults. There, the 
antique ſtone, formed by the hand of 
man, had again deſcended into the bo-— 
ſom of the earth to be for ever the inſen- 
ſible vvitneſs of the defpair of guilt, and 
of the ſighs of innocence. Enormous 
rings, faſtened to the walls, ſuſtained 
heavy chains, whoſe faſt folds: waited till 
new victims ſhould: be ſacrificed+to them. 
Some ſteps, worn by time, proceeded 
in a winding courſe o gain an iron gate, 
which hid its head in the elevation of the 
arch. A melancholy lamp, ſuſpended 
from the centre, caſt its dying flame, 
that no part of this diſmal ſcene ſhould 
be hid from the wretched inhabitant. 
There, with no companion but my 
fetters, I ſhed, far from humanity, tears 
that in truth were bitter, but not embit- 
tered by: remorſe. 


I know 


[ 
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I know not how long I remained in 
this abode. | I could. only count the 
hours by the viſits of my jailors, who at 
long intervals, caſt me ſome bread, and 


placed*a little water near me. I ſcarce- 
ly felt their brutality. I ſaw the inſenſi- 


bility of theſe mercenary beings, de- 
graded by the baſeneſs of their office; 


but I pitied them, and lamented their 


condition more than my own. 
I.gnſenſibly my mind became perfectly 


calm. Amelia, Otourou, Ferdinand, Bru - 
no, Honoria, offered themſelves in their. 
turn to my thoughts, and ſtrengthened. 


and conſoled my mind. Virtue can, in 


the extremeſt adverſity, give us plea- 


ſure by the remembrance of our friends. 
We may not ſee them; may not hear 


them; we may be ſeparated from them 


for a time; perhaps for ever: but we 


feel ourſelves worthy of them; and we 


brave the injuſtice of mankind. 


* 
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ECT. 
| RD: ee) TO THE 
FIRST VOLUMEB, | 


(1) ALL the fovereigns of Africa are 
thus diſtinguiſhed by various names ; which, 

| according to the different languages of the 

| nations that they govern, are equivalent to 

| the title of king. Such are Siratił, Dam, 

Brack, Congo, &c. Vide Voyages to the 

| Sold Coaſt, to the Slave Coaſt, &c. colleQ- 

| ed by the Abbe Privit, 


(2) M. de Buffon ſays, the vulture i is a 

| bird which, endued with a ſtrength chaal 1 to 
his grandeur, is yet of a cowardly oharadter. 

The fitſt of birds of prey, after the eagle, 

he has no part of the eagle's courage: he 

never attacks a living animal, but eye on 


Vol. J. M 0 The 
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(3) The Fetiche is an inferior divinity of 
the inhabitants of the coaſt of Guinea. Fach 
kingdom, each province, each city, each ne- 
gro, in fact, has his Fetiche.” The object 
which firſt ſtrikes the attention of a negro, 
becomes the emblem of this ſtrange divinity. 
A tree, a mountain, a pebble, a ſtone, a tooth 
or bone of an animal, a piece of iron, a branch 
of athorn, and objects yet more inconſidera- 
ble are ſuddenly honoured with religious wor- 
ſhip, and are placed with reſpe& either in 
their houſes, or on altars erected in the 
open air. It is not certain whether the ne- 
groes invoke this deity as a protecting ge- 
nius, or a malignant being. To ſwallow 
ſome ſmall part of their Fetiche is the moſt 
awful of their oaths: a negro never vio- 
wy it, | 


060 This practice of ſtealing negroes, ſu- 
Por Fro infamous as it is, is however 
much uſed by the dealers in the ſlave trade. 
The temptation, to theſe ſort of people, is 
great. To them, it is pleaſant to ſell, for 
a cenſiderable ſum of money, that which 
bas colt them nothing. 


Father 


\ N 
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Father Labat informs us, that three queſ- 
tions on this ſubjeQ, were propoſed to the 
Sorbonne. It will be difficult, at preſent, 
to read theſe queſtions without ſmiling. We 
ſhould ſcarcely preſume they could be the 
objedts of a doubt. But read them: ! 


1ft. May the n who purchaſe 
ſlaves in Africa, or the clerks'who reſide at 
their faQories, purchaſe negroes that are 


ſtolen? (why not have added: may they 
ſteal them themſelves?) 


2d. May the coloniſts of the American 
iſles buy indifferently all the negroes who 
are offered to ſale, without enquiring whe- 
ther they are ſtolen, or otherwiſe? - - 


3d. What reparation ſhall. one or the 

other of. theſe be compelled to make, who 

ſhall have knowingly bought negroes who 
were ſtolen ? 


We need not be doQors of the Sorbonne 
to reſolve theſe difficulties. We, at once, 
ſee what the anſwer muſt be. But we alſo 
M 2 _ fee 


— 
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ſee that the coloniſts take good care not to 
ſubmit to the deciſion ::for avarice and the- 
ology uſe not the ſame logic. Theſe colo- 
niſts ſay, that the doRors of the Sorbonne 
have neither plantations in the iſles, . nor 
any intereſt in the trade 3 and that, had 
they been in either ſituation, they would 
have decided otherwiſe. This victorious 
reply has, as will be ſuppoſed, ſubdued eve- 


Ty. thing. They bave continued to * 
men without t, n 


And this practice ſhould ſeem to be inno- | 
cent; for thoſe who are engaged in it would 
moſt. aſſuredly hang the. thief that ſhould 
ſteal a toy, and alſo the perſon who ſheyld 
be the receiver of i it, | 

But with them, a watch, a ring, s ſnuff 
box, are a very different ſort of a thing 
- from the liberty of a man. 


O This 
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(5) This deſcription, horrid as it may 
appear, is yet conſiderably 'ſoftened.. In 
fact, the negroes are chained two together 


on board of the ſhips with heavy ſetters of 
iron, from which. they are never relieved 


during the whole voyage. They are com- 
pelled to deſcend into the hold, not by any 
ſtait-caſe or even à ladder, it is only by the 


help of a beam in which, nitches are cut, 
at certain diſtances, to ſuſtain the ſeet. 


The unfottunate negro who is not ſuffici- 
ently nimble to run ſwiftly down this terri- 


fying ladder, is puſhed headlong without 
compaſſion by the inſolent ſailor. The 
conſequence is a fall of twenty feet; and a 


univerſa{ laugh is all that is excited in the 


crew by the fufferings of the unfortunate 
negro, who, ſtunned by his fall, waits to re- 


ceive from nature the confolations which 
ts brütet alſaflins rarely think of giving 


him ; 
* 
9 # 94 „70 - Fo ; 1 : £3 f 
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The negroes, in general, arrive at the 
iſſands emaciated by hunger and thirſt ; 
their limbs benumbed by the weight of 


M3 their 
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their ſetters; and often eaten up by the 
ſcurvy: add to theſe evils, the anguiſh 
which they endure in being torn from their 
country, (the cruelleſt of all evils for a ne- 
gro), and the excruciating, though ab- 
ſurd, opinion which they entertain, that 
they are tranſported from their homes to 
be eaten by other human beings, and ſame 
idea will be formed of the torment which 


wounds theſe unhappy creatures during a 
Jong voyage. They arrive at the port : 


what do they find? Extreme labour! tor- 


tures! and men, proud of their intelli- 


rence, and who call themſelves humane! 


(60 The Englith parliament hav: Son 


$ lately occupied in determining the number 


of negroes that each veſſel ſhould carry in 
proportion to its ſize and burthen. Man 


is as inconceivable i in the operation. of his 
eompaſſion, as in that of his cruelty. 'This 


meaſure has very little excited the attention 


of Europe; yet are all eyes, eagerly fixed 


on the proſecution of Mr. Haſtings. But 


what is the | import of the two queſtions ? 
IF 


* 
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If Mr. Haſtings is innocent, he is an op- 
preſſed'man; if he is guilty, there are com- 
paratively ſome few people injured; and, in 
this proſecution; both ſides have wealth 


and eloquence to-ſupport them, and friends 


to conſole them: while the cauſe of the 
negroes concerns thouſands of men who ſuf- 


fer at preſent, who have ſuffered for ſome. 


ages paſt, and who may yet ſuffer during 
many more ages. Nor are there any 
crimes of theirs to be diſcuſſed. Their in- 
nocence and their misfortune march con- 
fpicuouſly together. But what ayails 
their innocence or mis fortune? They have 
no celebrated orators to plead for them; 
tbey have no riches to caſt a luſtre around 


them; they have no powerful friends who 


give them their public tears! 


- (7) Lewis XIII. would not conſent that 
the firſt coloniſts ſhould have any ſlaves. 


His repugnance was founded on that prin- 


ciple, as ancient as honourable for the na- 
tion, that countries, ſubjected to the domi- 
nion of France, ſhould render free all thoſe 
- who came to inhabit them. It was repre- 
M 4 : fented 
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ſented to him that ſlavery was the only 


means of drawing the inhabitants of Africa 
from idolatry, of inſpiring them with the 


worſhip of the true God, and'of preſerving 
them in Chriſtianity to their death. Lewis 
the Fauſt FUE to this reaſoning. 


"May it not even i be faid, at preſent, that 
the coloniſts boaſt that the act of enſlaving 


che negroes is a virtue? A letter written 
to the king, by the inhabitants of the French 
American iſles, to requeſt to be admitted to 
a repreſentation in the eſtates-general uſes 
(in the recapitulation of the ſervices they 
have done their country, and which they 
imagine intitles them to the favour) this ex- 
pre ſhone have been to Africa to bring 
an entire people hither. 


(8) There are, doubtleſs, ſome of the 
eoloniſts vhs treat their negroes with hu- 
manity z and among the firſt of theſe is the 
Marquis de Bicki, He is the proprietor of 
fifteen hundred negroes, and treats them 
th ſuch-gentleneſs, that it is very rarely 
_ any of them are found among the de- 

fſerters 
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| ſerters who are taken ſtom time to time. 
But there is one thing which almoſt ſeems 
incredible : it is that the natives of France, 
who are led to the American iſles either by 
their duty, their intereſt, or their pleaſures, 
exceed. even the coloniſts in their barbarity 
to the unfortunate. negross. , A:young man, 
of a,good family, went to St. Domingo. 


He was no adventurers, he was rich; well 


educated; and powerfully recommended. 
His manners were; marked by true polite- 
neſs, and-ſeemer to expreſa a ſenſible and 
ſeeling mind. Could any one imagine what 
was his frequent amuſement in his own 


houſe? Sitting in a chair, . with- a Whip in 


his hand, be would endeavour fo firike with 
dexterity a hat 'placed-at-a certain diſtance, 
Economic man | He would not »perinit his 
aukwardnefs to rob his. ferocity of a ſingle 


| blo#-that he bad deſtined for I ne- 


* 


, Ps * 


1 2 e otherwiſe amiable, | 


who looked on: theſe otuelties as merely a 
matter of courſe, They have ſaid tome; 
ve muſt treat them with ſeverity. But 
| Ms „ 


Te 
Why ?———— Becauſe they are negroes: 
Their reaſon never could proceed a ep 
danke. 1 3 ae e ne a. 


0 One of: my friends had been two 5 | 
a Cupe Frangois, and already had the ſaf- 
Jerings of the negroes ſtrongly affected him. 
One morning, he heard a noiſe in the 
ſtreet, and ran to the window. What did 
be behold? A young, beautiful, elegant, Eu- 
ropean woman, with rage in her eyes, and 
x large ſtiek on fire in her hand, purſuing a 
female negro. The unfortunate creature 
was nakedito her waiſt. The lady overtook 
ther; achte w her down g loaded her with 
.outrages;; ſtruck her; and tore "Labs breaſt 
in ſevetul places with the infernal fire · brand. 
The ſcene laſted long; for depraved wo- 
men are more indefatigable than men in aQs 
ofiwickedneſs. The unhappy negroeſs be- 
trayed not an emotion of anger; ſhe, open- 
ed not her mouth; her countenance alone 
.expreſſed her grief. And what was her of- 
-ferice? She had forgotten to ſerve the fa- 
- +yourite cat with its breakfaſt, 
nabe "A Theſe 
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(0) Theſe habitations, ſays the Abbe 
Frevot, reſemble the dens of the wild beaſts: 
their beds are made of hurdles, and ſeem 
calculated rather to wound and bruiſe the 
body than to procure repoſe; and their 
whole utenſils conſiſt of ſome calibaſhes, 
and ſome ſmall diſhes made of wood or of 
clay. The labour of the negro, continues 
the Abbe, is almoſt inceſſant; his ſleep ex- 
tremely little ; he receives no ſalary; and 
is puniſhed for the lighteſt fault, with 
twenty ſevere ſtrokes of the whip. It is to 
this fatal condition that the coloniſts have 
reduced men who do not want capacity, 
and who cannot be ignorant how neceſſary 


they are to thoſe who treat them ſo cruelly. 


Vide, Etabli ifſement des Fran jw dans Þ Iſte 
Sf, Domingue. i 


Neceſſery! Ah barbarous coloniſts! It is 
to theſe men that you owe thoſe tons of 
gold which you idolize ſo much! Un- 
'grateful. men! Negroes gain you incomes 
of many thouſands a year, and you treat 
them like dogs. A horſe, trained for the 


courſe, 


I 
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courſe, gains you a hundred louis drs; 
the animal i is careſſed, crowned with laurels, 
and led-in triumph; and, while you ſcarcely 
allow: negro, whoſe ſtreugth and life are 
waſted in amaſſing treaſures for you, a little 
rancid fiſh for his nouriſhment, the horſe, 
who» procures you the money that he ſhall 
loſe you to-morrow, is rewarded for the fa- 
tigies of a few minutes by biſcuits Ante 
the wines of Champagne! 


| In England, humanity is extended to the 
animals which are deſtined to the ſlaughter 
houſe. Famiſhed dogs are not permitted to 
anticipate their tortures. Yet, the negroes 
of the Engliſh colonies are ſtill more un- 
fortunate than thoſe of the French. But 
theſe negroes poſſeſs the ſame virtues. 
During the laſt American war, a negro, be- 
longing to Colonel Langdon, followed his 
maſter in painful march; ſeeing the colonel 
almoſt overcome with fatigue, he ſaid, 
[Mafter, you ſuffer great deal, but you fight for 
liberty: me ſuffer tos with patience, if me have 
this | liberty 
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diberty to defend! The ealonet gave him 


this precious gift on the ſpot; and he has 


not ſince had a more zealous defender, a 


more diſintereſted friend, or a more faithful 
ſetvant. 


here is no example of 'a negro having 
returned ingratitude for the gift of liberty. 


They are not, however, ignorant that you 
only reſtore that of which you had no right 


to deprive them. Who can ſee, without 


ſnedding tears, the honeſt James the negro 
whoſe anecdote i is every where known) ap- 


proach the beneficent Quaker who had juſt 
enfranchiſed him, and hear him ſay : Give 


me thy hand, generous man, that I may 


place it on my heart, that this may be the 


firſt act of that liberty which you reſtore to 


me l': 


— 


Oh Engliſhmen | Oh philoſophic peo- 
ple! Make .an effort which is worthy of 
you; preſerve the ancient right which-yau 
have acquired to give the example of great 

— virtues, 
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'virtues. : Ah! what is this effort ro 
remember that . are men. 


2 a «4 
— 


ja tet een wal 105 The contradic- 
tion is ſtrange. Vou conduct a negro into 
Europe: he is a ſlave when he quits the 
American iſles; he is free when he arrives 
in France. 5 lead him back to Ameri- 
ca; he becomes a fave - again. What 


charming ſporting with the liberty of men! 
But acknowledge that, by this, you pro- 


claim the little right you have over the per- 
ſons of theſe unfortunate people. If your 


title, to hold them in ſlavery, be iu. 
they muſt remain your ſlaves every where: 

if it be falſe, they ought not to be ſuch i in 
| any place. | 


I 1 note belongs to Page 206, the firſt RO 


22 whence ariſes this prejudice ? 
-How |. ſhall all the nations of the world be 
admitted to the honour of allying themſelves t 
wih the proud Europeans, excepting ne- 
groes alone | Have not the families of the 

Hidalgos, 


„ | 
Hidalgos, in new Spain, reckoned with 
pride Montezuma and Ataliba among their 
anceſtors? Shall we find in the Molucca or 
in the Philippine iſlands a ſingle houſe, the 
deſcendant of Europeans, whoſe blood is not 
mixed with the Malayans, and inhabitants 
of Java? Have not the Engliſh, French, 

Duteh, and Portugueſe, given Indian Bra- 
mins to their children for forefathers ? Is 
then Africa alone to be ſubje& to your dif- 
dain? Ah! how has ſhe deſerved it? You 


will tell me, the negroes are ſlaves, Who 
has made them flaves ? 


It is true, that the power of reducing cer- 
tain men to ſlavery has, by an error of the 
civil law, been reckoned among the rights 
of nations. But who are the men whom it 
deems thus liable to ſlavery? Captives taken 
in war—An invention worthy of the fero- 
cious Aſſyrians or the ſelfiſh Spartans—an 
invention adopted by the Romans, that na- 
tion of tyrants who wiſhed to ſee themſelves 
the only freemen on the globe. Under the 
e * that is to ſay, at a time 


when 
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when, Romans were, depraved enough to 
glory i in their baſeneſs. of mind, a decree gf 
the ſenate gave permiſſion to freemen to ſell 
their liberty. Char lemague impoſed ſervitude 
on entire nations. The feodal ſyſtem has, 
during two centuries, loaded the fertile 
countries of Gaul with ! injuries: a ſlaver7 
that was the ſorrowſul veſtige of its ſavage 
conquerors. But all theſe ſorts of ſlavery 
have diſappeared. Reaſon has inſenſibly 
deſtroyed them; and, deteſtable as they 
were, they ated under the ſanction of ſup- 
poſed rights and received prejudices. 


The cigbt which 3 you, claim of making 

negro faves, is without the ſupport of title, 
without the melioration of excuſe. You 
ail to Africa; you are fure of finding weak- 
neſs, there; for, every where, man is weak; 
vou dazxle the inhabitants with your gold; 
Jou allure them with your merchandiſe. 
The. ſight awakens their paſſions. The ſa- 
ther ſhuts his heart to every tender ſenti- 
ment: he is animated by -ſordid intereſt 
Mons: he delivers his child to you. The 
22 os ſovereign 
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ſovereign receives from you the aliment of 


his pride and avaricez and, to you, aban- 
dens his ſubjects. With you the wiſe finds 


a r e for her infidelity ; and ſhe ſa- 


crifices her huſband to you. Theſe form a 
ſmall part of this execrable ſeduction | You 
avail yourſelves of ſimplicity, ſleep, drun- 
kenneſs, good faith, candour, ignorance : of 
all the virtues and all the weakneſs of theſe 

people, to procure ſlaves who coft you no- 
thing. If it were poſſible to unveil all the 
crimes committed by Africans and Euro- 
peans before an unfortunate negro places his 
foot on the veſſel which ſhall tranſport him 
to America, there is not a face that would 
not be diftorted with horror! ! 


Now look on the rights which have 
placed this unhappy negro in your power 
ſeduction and robbery | Does diſhonour then 
ſuddenly attach on this negro,.. born free ? 
On all his poſterity? And does an alliance 
with him, therefore, - become infamous? 
Say, what has been his crime? 


(14) Fa: 


17 = 

- (14) Father le Pers and Father Labat re- 
Preſent the negroes as more ſtupid than even 
malicious. They are deceived. Has this 
error ariſen from a want of obſervation ; or 
rather, from the complexion of their cha- 
racter? Father Chalewiix has only copied 
the former, and his teſtimony adds not to 
the weight of either of them. | 


The negroes are. far from being ſtupid; 
they are equally far from being vicious. 
They have received from Nature a diſcre- 
tion proof againſt every thing. Slavery, 
which corrupts all, has converted this virtue 
into a profound diſſimulation. Their own 
ſecret, that of their friends, that of the maſ- 
ter whom they love, ſleeps for ever in their 
heart; tortures, even death cannot tear it 
from them. This diſpoſition includes two 
qualities, which-cannot be denied them, be- 
cauſe, they are inſeparable: greatneſs of 
= which elevates them above the influ- 
e of torments ; and fidelity, which ſorti- 

= them againſt ſeduction. They feign 
ſurpriſe, — aſtoniſhment, with an 
* . art 
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art that the moſt piercing eye cannot pene- 
trate. Their laughter, their geſture, their 
voice, their eyes, all is in uniſon with their 
mouth, to deceive the ſagacity which would 
draw from them the ſecret they would con- 
ceal. Hence, he who judges by appear- 
ances imagines he is authoriſed to tax them 
with duplicity. But it. is not by the exam- 
ple of perſons ſo circumſtanced that we are 


to decide on the character of a nation. We 


muſt diſtinguiſh between conſtitutional vi- 
ces, and the vices of ſituation. Cain ſlew 
his brother: jealouſy and cruelty were the 
vices of Cain, God queſtioned Cain, and he 
became a ſlave ; becauſe, he trembled un- 
der a power which he could not eſcape, 
Cain lyed to God: this was the vice of u- 
ation, 


t er ſpecies of ſlavery deſtroys integri- 
ty. The ſenate of Rome laviſhed incenſe 
on Caligula. Do you expect to ſee ne- 
groes, a hundred times more unfortunate 


than the ſenate of Rome, have a hundred | 


times more virtue? Where fear reigns con» 
| fidence 


fidence:periſhes: Remove fear, and con- 
fidence will ſpring up again: tilli then, be 
not in haſte to pronounce, Let us wait till 
the negroes, reſtored to themſelves, ſhall 
have deceived us, beſore we tax their cha- 
racter᷑ with diſſimulation. And a long time 
will be neceſſary ere we make the deciſion; 
for it is long before the traces of flavery dif- 
appear: | 

5 11 i an age and a half ſince the negroes 
have lived among us; and we do nat yet 
know them. Man in fetters, is no longer 
2 nen 50 


"But, the negroes have 1 viewed! in 


their homes, it will be ſaid to. me. In the 
cauſe of humanity, I ſhall ſcarce permit the 


| Portugueſe to be e judges, whoſe obſervations, 


yet ſtained with, blood, were made only to 
flatter the murderers of theſe people. Nor 


ſhall I reſer to intereſted | traders, ' whoſe 
mercantile ſpeculations are founded on the 
_ difdain which they conceive for the victims 


of wracice. Let ſuch men as Buffon go and 
2501982) n : 
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obſerve the negroes in their native land, I 
ſhall believe their report. It requires phi» 
loſophers to ſit in judgment on unfortunate 
and unknown nations: till then, while 1 
ſhall behold great virtues, even in the midſt | 
of chains, I ſhall feel that I ought to believe | 


that theſe people, bleſſed with ** arg | 
have yet more virtues. ; 


(15) Although the diſtance was fifteen 
| leagues, why ſhould not Ofourou have thus 'v 
performed it ? Would not the freeman, in- . 
ſpired by friendſhip, be capable of efforts 
which are forced from ſlaves? When a co- 


loniſt travels on horſeback, negroes follow 
him on foot. One carries his paraſol, ano- . 1 
ther his ſword, another his fuſee. Does (i 
the fortunate European chooſe to gallop ? » 
the wretched negroes muſt keep pace with [ 
kim. Has he twenty leagues to travel? F 
the negroes muſt travel twenty leagues with 1 
him on foot. It is true, that he will bait 4 


a little in the midſt of the day. The reader 

will have the fimplicity to believe, that 

this is with a view to give reſt and food to 
| his 


his in negroes, Not: at all: he does not think 


of them. Whom then is it to accommo- 
date Pn works. 


a e ei bas 
85 And how 4 theſn, ages ttavel? with . 
naked feet, Yes, with naked feet, for that 
is. the mark, of ſlayery. It . is, true; that 
their heads, ears, necks, and bodies, are 
ornamented with gold, filver, and pearls ; 
becauſe that gratifies pride; but their legs 
and fect are bare, for that yet more grati- 
en ET LY TIE 


See a rich coloniſt betake himſelf to 
maſs, on a Sunday, in his carriage, Ten 
negroes are mounted behind. Madam, his 
ſpouſe, goes alſo i in a magnificent chariot. 
. Who, do you think, are. placed behind to 
ornament it? Negroes. Not at all; ren 
tall negro women, with their caps flying 
open, their legs bare, and their 1 


cannot deſcribe them. 


„ 


— 
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(16) Would it be imagined? a con- 
tractor of the hoſpital at Port-au-Prince | 
(the moſt inhuman, as well as one of the 
richeſt of the inhabitants) has, among his 
ſlaves, the ſon of a king of a country on 
the coaſt of Angola. And you monarchs * 
of Europe! have you not returned, an hun- 
dred fold to this wretch, the blows which 
he has given to the ſon of a king the 
ſon of a man | 


* 
; 
| 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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